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A HOUSE TO LET. 
4 BY MRS HOWITT. 

Reaver, had you ever a house to let? Did you ever 
make known, through some first-rate house-agent, that 
such and such “a Desirable Residence,” or “ Genteel 
Cottage Residence,” or “ Comfortable Family Man- 
sion,’” was to let; and then set forth in the most at- 
tractive and approved phrases its number and style of 
rooms, with all their peculiar advantages ; the kitchens, 
pantries, cellars, and other family conveniences; the 
excellence of its garden and conservatory ; the beauty 
of its shrubbery and lawn; its extensive prospects ; 
the convenience and good condition of its stables and 
out-buildings; its excellent and abundant supply of 
water ; its vicinity to town; its good neighbourhood ; 
and, in short, such a long array of attractions, as to 
make it quite irresistible to house-hunting people ? 
If you have not, then listen, for we have; and if you 
have, listen also, and say if what follows be not some- 
thing like your own experience. 

Such an announcement as I have mentioned having 
been entered on the books of Mr Rawlinson, house- 
agent, Street, London, we had a quiet question- 
ing with ourselves when it would begin to take effect. 
In a week or ten days, perhaps, we thought; and, 
therefore, in the intermediate time, we resolved that 
we would do so and so; we would visit some particu- 
larly favourite places in the neighbourhood ; invite a 
§ few of our choicest friends for a nice little evening 
| party; and, above all things, finish sundry pieces of 
literary work, which had begun to hang like mill- 
stones on our consciences, and yet which, withal, 
would be interesting in the writing, so that every 
thing might be fairly cleared out of the way, before 
the days were broken up with the interruption and 
distraction of house-wanting people coming to look at 
» ours, This was on the Saturday night. Sunday 
passed as deliciously calm, as Sundays in the country 
always pass. The very air seemed filled with a Sab- 
bath stillness; all was wrapped, as it were, in a sense 
of holy rest, as if there was no agitating business upon 
earth to disturb either man or beast. Full of repose, 
however, as the Sunday is, it is the day of all others 
wherein the business of the week is laid out and con- 
cocted. People have time to think on a Sunday, and 
accordingly they determine to do so and so on the 
Monday. “ We have talked of going to such a place,” 
say they ; “ why not go to-morrow ?” “TI always like 
to begin with the beginning of the week,” says some 
methodical person; “and as to-morrow is Monday, 
T’ll begin so and so,”” Merchants, lawyers, trades- 
men, mechanics, all Jay out business on the Sunday, 
which the busy and capacious Monday is to begin. 
Idle or industrious, rich or poor, it matters not—every 
body does so, We laid out our business, however, on 
the Saturday night; talked it over a little, it is true, 
on the Sunday ; and, according to the regular routine 
of things, set about it on Monday. 

Very busy, indeed, had we been all the morning, 
and were in the marrow of our story, when a loud 
ring at the gate announced visitors. “ Bless us! what 
is the time!’ we exclaimed, starting up and looking 
at the watch that lay on the table. “ And it is only 
twelve o’clock ! Who can come thus early? And all 
this mess of papers—and this dishabille!” In the 
midst of these hasty ejaculations, a large card was 
handed in—“ Mr Rawlinson, house-agent, —— Street, 
London ;” and on the other side, in a great black auto- 
graph, “ No. 228—admit to view.” It was evident 
the announcement had taken effect. Somebody had 
been laying out business for the Monday. Pecple were 
come to see the house; and that moment the servant 
ushered'in a lady and gentleman. “ He believed,” he 
said, “that the place was to let,” and motioned to- 


wards the large card which lay on the table. “Yes, cer- 
tainly ;” and in a moment we were all seated. A glance, 
which occupies but a second of time, gives us a large 
idea of persons. It wassonow. They had been intro- 
duced without a name, but they looked like a Mr and 
Mrs Latham. They were both young, and had an air 
of good breeding about them ; they had kept good so- 
ciety, and he was some way connected with the East 
India Company. He had a half military air, without 
the slightest military costume; perhaps he had been 
abroad, for his complexion was slightly bronzed ; he 
was altogether a prepossessing gentlemanly person—a 
sunny spirit—a cheerful fellow, and one who loved a 
good table. She was, in every sense of the word, 
genteel; slender, graceful, well dressed, and quiet ; 
was a lady who affected hal never exhibited 
emotion; never laughed, but smiled in the prettiest 
aristocratic way in the world; had delicate health ; 
did a deal of worsted work; was fond of music; read 
novels ; and had one child. Even while the prelimi- 
nary sentences were speaking, these observations were 
made ; and we immediately proceeded to go the round 
of the place. Two discoveries were soon made: he 
looked on the light side of things, she on the dark ; 
their countenances indicated it. The ceiling of the 
breakfast-room she thought indifferent, he thought it 
might be remedied directly; the dining-room she 
feared was too small, he thought with a little contriv- 
ance it would do charmingly. Her anxious scrutiny 
of the dining-room, the knowing way in which she 
spoke of it, the quickness with which ‘she. spied its 
weak points, convinced us that they were people who 
kept dinner company ; they would exactly suit this 
neighbourhood, for all are diners-out. Giving dinners 
and dining out is the curse of its society. It would be 
a thousand pities that they should not come here. The 
inspection of the cellars proved the same thing. In 
the beer cellar they examined the thralls for the ale 
barrels, and the binns for the bottled porter ; and forty 
dozen of wine they discovered might be stocked with 
management in each binn of the wine cellar, and of 
these binns there were six ;—it would do! Such a cal- 
culation laughed to scorn our humble stock! The 
cellars were pronounced unexceptionable. The same 
sentence was passed on the drawing-room. I could 
read by her quiet eyes and smile that in imagination 
she saw her instrument in it; her embroidery frame 
by the window ; the tables, sofas, and ottomans, all 
arranged in an admired disorder, and company as- 
sembling. It was not to be objected to. The husband 
approved with a broad smile, and the wife with the 
most lady-like of assents. While she was making 
silent observation on chambers and their closets, he 
was inquiring after the out-buildings, the stables, and 
the land. The lady wished first to see the kitchens ; 
she was thinking of the company and the cooking ; he 
acquiesced. To be sure, he had forgotten the kit- 
chens ; it was evident, however much he might love a 
good dinner, he loved a good horse better. Accord- 
ingly, the stables succeeded to the kitchens, “ Ha! 
they were excellent !—just what he wanted ; and the 
coach-house !—all right and good!” And it was plain 
that he saw his fine horses tied up to the mangers, and 
his curricle standing in the place of our pony-chaise. 
The satisfied expression of his countenance brought 
the objects before me. I could have told him the co- 
lour of his horses, the cut of their tails, and the style 
of his curricle. 


After the hen-house, too, he was inquisitive, and 
made profound observations on our poultry, which, 
however, happened to be a long way from the mark ; 
but he was fond of poultry, that was clear, and fancied 
himself knowing on the subject. 


The result of the whole inspection appeared highly 
satisfactory to him, and the lady threw in her objec- 
tions every now and then with the sweetest grace ima- 
ginable. The return to the house convinced her that 
the dining-room would never do, and elicited again 
her husband’s old answer of “ with contrivance,” &c. 
Upon the whole, he appeared to like the place so well, 
that we inquired how we might know his decision. 
He would communicate, he said, with Mr Rawlinson; 
he was the proper person for the business part of the 
negociation. It was evident, that, according to his 
notion, this was the right way of doing the thing. 
After having satisfied themselves with such re-inspec- 
tion as they desired, they drove off, having never in- 
quired after smoky chimneys, state of the roof, supply 
of water, dampness of walls, nor amount of taxes, 
rates, and such payments. From these omissions our 
deductions were, that this was the first house they had 
looked at; that the one they had lived in since their 
marriage had been taken for them by somebody else; 
that they had lived in lodgings, or perhaps had tra- 
velled ; and, moreover, that he was a man who troubled 
not himself about small expenses; the rent was the 
great thing, rates and taxes went for nothing. And 
whether they would in the end take the place, hinged 
thus: if he had most influence, they would ; if she, 
they would not. 

While we were thus cogitating and talking them 
over—another ring at the gate! How! had other 
people been planning business for the Monday—or had 
somebody called ? And there was the dishabille still. 
Again was presented Mr Rawlinson's card, and, on 
the very heels of it, walked in, arm in arm, Mr and 
Mrs Snubbs !—no name, but Snubbs to all intents and 
purposes. The house again! We were sick of the 
house! And these Snubbses—we were half sorry that 
we had put it into Mr Rawlinson’s hands, Oh, the 
broad, brown, coarse face—the stiff, white cravat—the 
yellow waistcoat, and the brown coat! Where, in the 
world, could this Mr Snubbs have come from! And 
Mrs Snubbs !—the great, fashionable pink b t 
the fat, little, vulgar face, ill-tempered and yet smirk- 
ing—the frilled pelerine—the grand chaly gown—the 
blaze of rings seen through the green-laced gloves— 
the red shawl over the arm, and the pea-green parasol 
in the hand—altogether, it was the perfection of rich 
vulgarity ! 

But the house must be shown, Should they be turned 
over to a servant, was the first thought ; but, no, said 
a sense of propriety; go with them, and go through 
it as quickly as possible. ‘‘ Ha! the dining-room,” 
said Mr Snubbs, “ very convenient.” ‘“‘ Too narrow 
by half,” said the lady. She had got on Mrs Latham’s 
cue, and we began to fear that every body would find 
it out. ‘ The breakfast-room,” said Mr Snubbs; 
“ well, and a very pretty room, too.” ‘ Too near the 
kitchen,” said the sententious lady. ‘“ We have a 
double door, covered with baize,” said I, “ to obviate 
that objection.” ‘ Double doors are of no use,” re- 
plied she; “ you can’t shut out the clatter of servants’ 
tongues,” We were silenced; Mr Snubbs darted an 
angry glance at his spouse, and grew very polite to 
us. Mrs Snubbs found out the kitchen-grate was of 
a very bad construction. Mr Snubbs maintained that 
it was the best in the world. We knew she was 
right, but we held our peace. The cellars Mr Snubbs 
demurred about, and then came the lady's turn to 
approve; ‘they were the most convenient cellars she 
had ever seen.” We wondered how in the world they 
had ever got on together; two dogs in a string were 
the very emblem of them. Throughout the whole 
place it was the same ; they agreed upon nothing. He 
admired coved ceilings; she declared they were into- 
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lerably hot in summer. He approved the marble 

chimney-pieces; she pronounced them all of a bad 

pattern, She thought the drawing-room paper hand- 

some; he thought.it, on the contrary, the only bad 

paper inthe house, He liked an-eastern aspect fora. 
bedroom; she-said it-burnt onevalive -before-one was. 
dressed, If we were provoked in the firstcfew in-. 
stances. with these dissentient opinionsy they became 

at length irresistibly Indierous. You had.but to hear 

the remarks of the one to pronounce with certainty on 

the retort of the other. Out of doors it was just the 

same; she was amazed at its being possible for one 

cow in full milk to supply cream and butter sufficient 

for a moderately sized family ; he said it was a thing 

that was as common as the day. He wondered that a 

dozen hens should lay eggs enough for the same sized 

family; she told him that he knew nothing about 

hens—that one-hen would lay two hundred eggs in a 

year. This was quite beyond our experience, but Mrs 

Snubbs was left to the full glory of her argument, her 
husband only remarking, that, if it were so, it was a 
shame eggs were so dear. 

The Snubbses had their wits about them. They 
went through every thing; water, drains, chimneys, 
damps, roof, rent, rates, tithe, and taxes; nothing 
was forgotten. They had more worldly wisdom than 
their predecessors the Lathams, All possible inquiries 
being made, they went away, the one admiring the 
gravel drive up to the door, and the other declaring 
that it cut up the garden sadly. 

How poor Mr and Mrs Snubbs could ever choose a 
house together, appeared an unsolveable problem ; 
and they left us with the satisfactory persuasion that 
they were not to be our successors, 

The remainder of Monday went on quietly, and on 
Tuesday we again sat down to our manuscripts, for- 
got all about the Lathams and the Snutbses, and were 
at the very winding-up of the story, when, as on the 
day before, at twelve o'clock precisely, another ring 
atthe gate! Withan instant determination that the 
dishabille should not shame us a third time, we ran 
up stairs, and in about five minutes returned to the 
room in a tolerably handsome morning-dress. A ‘lady 
and gentleman were seated there; Mrand Mrs Timms, 
as plainly as if their names were painted on their fore- 
head. A tallish, stoutish man, with a complacent, 
well-fed countenance, in a blue dress-coat unbuttoned, 
a.smart flowered waistcoat, and opal studs with gilt 
eyes on the smart shirt-front. Oh, yes, it was Mr 

Timms to the life, and he had a great hardware shop 
somewhere in the city. We could see “ Timms” in 
great gold letters over the door, and all the iron pots 
and pans, and the tin and brass ware in the windows, 
and Mr Timms himself standing in the middle of his 
shop, not behind his counter, receiving his customers 
with the very same how, and back-waving of his open 
palms, with which he received us, But Mr Timms 
‘was a very rich map for all that—had the cut of an 
alderman, if not of a lord mayor, and had his country 
house; and Mrs Timms was a very well-dressed per- 
son, and had a good deal of the lady about her, They 
were altogether unlike either the Lathams or the 
Snubbses. 

To our great amazement neither Mr nor Mrs Timms 
discovered that the dining-room was too narrow ; per- 
haps that at their country house had some worse de- 
fect. But we took heart upon this. As we went the 
round of the place, we could obtain far less their opi- 
nion of the one they were looking at than of their own 
residence, and possessions, and way of life. Their 
country house was at Epping; had lofty rooms, two 
staircases, a shower-bath, and a laundry, There was 
achandelier in the drawing-room, and three windows ; 
they always made use of silk in preference to worsted 
damask. Mr Timms had had his portrait painted 
twice; Mrs.Timms made use of a warm-bath, They 
had no opinion of railroads; they went to Ascott and 
Epsom races; they had two men-servants, a close car- 
riage, and a pair of horses, They did not keep a cow, 
nor poultry ; Mrs Timms thought them more trouble 
than profit, and, in fact, knew nothing about them; 

it was evident that she was city-bred, and had no 
country tastes. Their children were grown up, but 
they had grandchildren; and Mr Timms quite 
chuckled to think how his grandchildren could run 
up and down the drive. He was a good-natured man, 
that was certain, 

Having gone the round of the place, and left not 
a single particular uninquired into—for, like the 
Snubbses, they had their wits about them—they made 
their adieus, informing us that they were on a house- 
seeking expedition, and had several more in view be- 


fore they deft the neighbourhood... WementionedeMr 
Rawlinson, on ithe hint that; Mr Latham had given, 
as the person to.whom they would communicate their 
decision. ‘* Ohno,” said the knowing Mr Timms, 
always prefer the principal! Never go toan agent 
when yom camgo to the principal! Yow shall hear 
from meedireet by letter”? Mr Timms was a manof 
business, 

One incident of the Timms’s visit-we have omitted, 
which was:very:characteristic. ‘‘ I think,” said he, 
“Tam familiar with your name—H—— ? H——? 
I seem to have heard it, but I cannot recollect where.” 
** Most probably you have, sir,” was our reply; “ we 
flatter ourselves that it isa little known.” “ H——,” 
said he, balancing the name on his tongue, as he 
would have balanced a guinea on his finger, “ in what 
part of the city is your place of business or office ?” 
We could not forbear smiling; Mr Timms had no 
idea of any person being at all known who had not a 
place of business in the city. We must have fallen 
ninety per cent. in his estimation by our reply, “ We 
have neither place of business nor office in town.” 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, went on, and 
no other house-seeking people presented themselves. 
No; it was evident nothing more would be done till 
Sunday had intervened, and the world had had time 
to lay out new schemes for the Monday. On Satur- 
day morning, however, a letter arrived from Mr 
Rawlinson, 

Mr and Mrs Fitz-Beaufort, it said, had been so 
much pleased with our place, that they desired him to 
apprise us that they would be with us on Saturday, to 
enter into what further particulars would be necessary 
preparatory to drawing the lease. In a postscript 
was added, that he believed the party in question to 
be quite unexceptionable, and that the references they 
had given, he doubted not, would be satisfactory. 
Very business-like and straight-forward. Well, but 
who were Mr and Mrs Fitz-Beaufort? They could 
not be the Timmses, for this communication came 
through the agent; it was of course the Lathams; 
They said they would inform Mr Rawlinson; there 
was no doubt but these were they. Cheerful-spirited 
Mr Latham, it seems, had obviated all difficulties: the 
dining-room would do; and, after all, it really was 
not so narrow! And Mrs Latham, or Fitz-Beaufort 
—the name suited her admirably—was a sweet-looking 
woman ; she would certainly grace the place; and he 
was a fine fellow—his very face showed it. We were 
glad there was no haggling about rates and taxes; it 
proved they were well-to-do people: we should have 
excellent tenants! And, oh! what dinners there 
would be given! We exulted in the thought, as if 
we were at the eating of those dinners; and how po- 
pular they would be in the neighbourhood ! We grew 
merry to think how the dinner-loving gentry ought 
to vote us a piece of plate for the service we had done 
them. While we were amusing ourselves with these 
pleasantries, and admiring ourselves for having thought 
from the first that the Lathams would take the place 
after all, we were roused, as we had been on all former 
oceasions, by the ring at the gate. ‘“‘ Here they are!” 
we exclaimed ; and half a minute after, cards were sent 
in—Mr and Mrs Fitz-Beaufort. We ventured a glance 
through the window, Oh yes; we knew the very 
cut of the horses’ heads as we saw them through the 
evergreens; we could swear to the firm yet buoyant 
step of Mr Latham, otherwise Fitz-Beaufort, as we 
heard him enter the hall; we really felt quite an af- 
fection for these people, and, as if they had been old 
friends, advanced to the door to meet them. Gentle 
reader, if thou hast bowels of mercy, have compassion 
upon us! Mrand Mrs Fitz-Beaufort were Mr and 
Mrs Snubbs. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The following is.an extract from Colonel Maccroni's 
“ Seasonable Hints,” which appeared in the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, dated February 3, 1838. After stating the 
utility of sheepskin clothing, for persons whose employ- 
ments rendcr it necessary that they should be much out 
of doors, &e. he says—* I will not conclude without in- 
viting the attention of your readers to a cheap and easy 
method of preserving their feet from wet, and their boots 
from wear. I have only had three pair of boots for the 
last six years (no shoes), and I think that I shall not re- 
quire any others forthe next six yearsto come! The 
reason is, that I treat them in the following manner :—I 
put a pound of tallow and half a pound of resin into a pot 
on the fire ; when melted and mixed, I warm the boots, 
and apply the hot stuff with a painter’s brush, until 
neither the soles nor upper leathers will suck in any more. 


good polish, dissolve an ounce of bees* wax in an ounce 
of spirits of turpentine, to which add a teaspoonful of 
lamp-black. A day or two after-the~ boots have: been 
treated with the tallow and resin, rub over them the wax 
in turpentine, but not before the fire. Thus the exterior 
will have a coat of wax alone, and shine. like. a mirror, 
Tallow, or any other grease, becomes rancid, and rots the 
stitching as well as the leather ; but the resin gives it am 
antiseptic quality; which preserves the whole. Bédots:or 
shoes should be se ‘large as to admit: of wearing in them 
cork soles. Cork is so bad a conductor of heat, that with 


it in the boot, the feet are always warm on the coldest 
stone floor.” 


NERVOUS SYSTEM IN MAN. 

Ty. a late number; the character and arrangement of 
the Nervous System in the inferior animals formed the 

subject of a short paper. In order, in some measure,. 
to render the view of the subject complete, it is neces- 

sary to explain the mode in which the nervous power 

is distributed in the human frame. 


The three great divisions, as was. formerly stated,. 
of the nervous matter in the human body, consist: of: 
the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves, The functions: 
of these organs are to a certain extent mixed, but there: 
can be little doubt that the brain is the immediate: 
organ of the higher tal endow Sensation, 
instinct, and volition, appear to depend equallyupon the: 
brain, or rather upon certain appendages of it, and the» 
spinal marrow. The nerves, again, serveas the media. 
of communication between these-organs and the rest: 
of the frame. Besides the brain, spinal marrow, and 
nerves, some regard certain small ganglions, or knobs: 
of nervous matter, found in the human body, as cone. 
stituting a fourth division of the nervous system in* 
man, 

The human brain is a large body of pulpy consist~- 
ence, enclosed within a series of bones which form the: 
skull. The figure of the brain is extremely irregular, 
having a number of projections and depressions, core. 
responding partly to the irregularities of the skull, and. 
partly produced. by convolutions and cavities in the- 
brain itself.. Within the skull, the brain is protected: 
by several membranes or coverings, of which the 
two principal are the membranes called the dura 
mater and pia mater. Of these, the dura mater is the- 
outermost and stonyest; it passes between the larger 
divisions of the brain, and preserves them from press- 
ing injuriously against one another in any position of 
the head, but does not dip down among all the con- 
volutions of the mass, as the pia mater does. The two 
main divisions of the brain consist of the cerebrum, 
or proper brain, and the cerebel/um, or lesser brain, 
the latter of which occupies only a portion of the pos-. 
terior region and base of the skull, leaving all the 
superior, anterior, and the greater part of the lateral 
regions, to the cerebrum. Besides this separation into 
distinct organs, the whole mass of the brain is divided, 
by a strong fold of the dura mater, into two distinct 
hemispheres, each occupying one-half of the cavity” 
from front to back. 

It was stated in the preceding article on the subject 
of the Nervous System, that the human brain, on being 
cut into, was found to be composed of two substances, 
differing in colour and consistence, and which have 
received respectively the names of the cineritious and 
the medullary matter. The cineritious matter is ex- 
ternal to the medullary, and incloses it in all parts, dip- 
ping down for this purpose among the many folds or 
convolutions which peculiarly characterise the surface 
of the human brain, The medullary matter is white, 
and harder in consistence than the cineritious, the 
colour of which is ashy-brown, as its name implies. . 
In addition to these convolutions in the mass of the 
brain, there are also cavities situated interiocly, called 
ventricles, which contain little or no fluid in a state of 
health, but are occasionally filled with water, forming 
the disease termed hydrocephalus, 

There are various parts at the base of the brain, 
which cannot be passed over without notice, though 
in a paper like this it is unnecessary to describe them 
minutely, At the base of the skull, the cerebrum. 
and cerebellum are united, or rather they both appear 
to arise from a short column of nervous matter named 
the medulla oblongata, from its being an extension, . 
within the skull, of the spinal marrow. Between the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, also, before their union in 
the medulla oblongata, are found a number of tuber- 
cles, which have important uses, From the medulla 
oblongata and these tubercles together, arise nearly 2 
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interior of the skull. Not one of these nerves arises 
directly from the cerebrum or cerebellum, which is a 
striking circumstance, and adds greater probability to 
the belief that these organs are cunnected solely with 
the higher mental endowments, and not with the 
functions of sensation, instinct, and volition, to which 
these nerves are subservient, and which are purely 
animal functions, 

The cerebral nerves consist of nine pairs, each nerve 
‘6f a pair being distributed to corresponding parts on 
the two sides of the head, These nine nerves, among 
‘which are included those upon which the senses of 
‘smell, sight, hearing, and taste, depend, are regarded as 
possessing various characters. Some of them are viewed 
vas nerves of sense ; that is, as supplying sensation only 
“to the parts to which they are distributed. Others are 
«considered as voluntary nerves, or nerves conveying 
svolition, or the power of voluntary motion. Others, 
‘again, are regarded as partly instinctive in their cha- 
racter; that is, as conveying powers to parts without 
the intervention of the will, The belief in these dif- 
ferences of character in the cerebral nerves, is founded 
upon experiments on animals. When a nerve is di- 
vided, and sensibility is destroyed, the nerve is one of 
-sense; if the power of voluntary motion disappears, 
There is no difference 
wobservable in the nerves themselves, which are all 
small white fibrous cords, originating within the skull 
‘by fibrous roots, and branching out into such minnte 
threads, as to be invisible (except in the instance of the 
nerve of sight) at their termination, The cerebral 
nerves are known r tively by s, and also 
“by names derived from their functions, The first pair 

of cerebral nerves is that upon which the sense of smell 
depends, and they are therefore called the olfactory 
nerves. They find their way from the base of the 
brain into the nose, through a number of small holes 
in a bone dividing the upper part of that organ from 
the cerebral cavity. The nerve is distributed in mi- 
nute threads over the membrane lining the nose, The 
second cerebral nerve (the singular appellation is most 
convenient, though a pair is always meant) is the op- 
.tic, or that upon which the sense of vision depends, 
This nerve enters the orbit bya hole in the back part 
of it, and is spread out within the eye in the form of 
a circular membrane, to which the name of retina is 
“given, and which receives the impressions of external 
objects, and communicates them to the brain. One of 
the most remarkable points connected with the pair of 
optic nerves, is, that they cross each other before leav- 
ing the skull. The object of this crossing is not very 
well ascertained, though some have conceived it to be 
connected with the phenomenon of single vision. The 
brain receives the impressiontof but one object, though 
each of the eyes assuredly takes in a separate one, 
The two impressions are perhaps made_a single one by 
the union of the nerves at the crossing. 

The nerve of hearing, or the auditory nerve, is the 
seventh, according to the common numerical arrange- 
‘ment; or, to speak more properly, a portion of the 
seventh is the nerve of this sense. This portion, called 
«the portio mollis (soft), is distributed over the whole 
membranes lining the cavity of the internal ear; and 
when the vibrations of sound strike the drum, the 
nerve takes up the impression, and conveys it to the 
brain. Though the auditory nerve, like the optic and 
olfactory, is a nerve of sense, itis worthy of notice that 
the other portion of it, or the portio dura (hard), ful- 
fils distinctly the function of a nerve of voluntary mo- 
tion. By dividing it before reaching the nostril, to 
which it is sent, all power of moving that part ceases. 
The nerve of taste, or gustatory nerve, is, in like 
manner, but a small division of one large nerve, the 
fifth in numerical order, which seems, in some of its 
branches, to be a nerve of sense, and in others, a 
nerve of voluntary motion, The gustatory nerve is 
distributed over the mucous surface of the tongue, and 
also passes into some of the glands that give saliva to 
the mouth. 

The third, fourth, and sixth, are almost entirely dis- 
tributed to the eye-ball, aud the muscles which move 
it, and seem to be nervesof volition. Theother branches 
of the fifth (besides the gustatory nerve) are distri- 
buted chiefly to the face, and appear to serve princi- 
pally as nerves of sensation. ‘The eighth is one of the 
most important of all the cerebral nerves. It divides 
anto several branches, the principal of which is called 
the nervus vagus, and also the pneumo-gastric nerve, 
from its being distributed to the lungs aud the stomach, 
According to some physiologists, any animal which 
has this nerve cut, immediately loses the digestive 
powers of its stomach, and dies in the space of two or 
three days from the cessation of the respiratory func- 
tion, The ninth cerebral nerve is called the mover 
of the tongue, from its being sent to the muscles that 
move that 

-Upon these nerves, then, that have been enume- 
rated, the senses of hearing, seeing, taste,and smell, 
the sensibility and motions of the face, head, eyes, 
tongue, and all parts adjacent to them, depend. “By 
the innumerable Lowes of the branches of these 
nerves among no part-about the head is 
left without a full supply of the nervous fibres, through 


which sensation and volition are conveyed. The whole 
of the rest of the body is supplied with nerves from 
the spinal marrow, hence named spinal nerves. This 
column of medullary matter is peculiarly formed, and 
its formation has a special influence on the nerves 
which it sends off. Through the medulla oblongata, 
the spinal marrow is directly connected with the brain, 
and may be held as the great medium by which the 
spinal nerves communicate with and receive impres- 
sions from the brain, Along its whole length, the 
spinal cord is divided into two symmetrical halves, 
from front to back. On the sides of each of these 
halves are two parallel furrows, which mark the points 
where the roots of the spinal nerves are attached. 
Each nerve arises by two roots, one from each of these 
furrows. The filaments which compose these roots 
can be traced into the grey or cineritious matter, 
which is placed interiorly in the spinal column, not 
exteriorly, as in the brain, After passing separately 
through the strong membranous sheath enclosing the 
spinal marrow, the two roots of each spinal nerve 
converge, and form one cord. A pair of these issue 
through small holes beneath every separate bone of 
the spinal column. 

This double-rooted origin of the nerves has some 
striking circumstances connected with it, which were 
first partially pointed out by Sir Charles Bell, and 
afterwards more fully elucidated by Magendie. When 
a spinal nerve is divided any where after the junction 
of its two roots, the parts of the body to which it is 
distributed lose both sensation and the power of mo- 
tion. “ But if the two origins (says Dr Mayo) of a 
spinal nerve are exposed in a young animal, and sepa- 
rately divided, different effects are produced. The 
section of the anterior root deprives the part supplied 
by the nerve, of voluntary motion, sense remaining ; 
the section of the posterior root deprives the corre- 
sponding part of the body of sensation, voluntary mo- 
tion being left.” By some inexplicable law, therefore, 
it appears that the power of originating nerves of dif- 
ferent kinds, resides in the anterior and posterior por- 
tions of the spinal cord, though no difference of consti- 
tution can be perceived to exist in these two quarters. 
The spinal nerves, conveying conjointly sensation and 
motion, are sent to almost all parts of the trunk and 
limbs, and also unite freely at several points with the 
cerebral nerves. 

It has been said that the spinal nerves supply a/- 
most all parts of the trunk, There are parts which 
they do not supply, and this fact leads us to the notice 
of a very remarkable portion of the nervous system in 
man—namely, the sympathetic nerve and its ganglions, 
which supply the intestines apparently with nervous 
energy, and also the heart and larger arteries. The 
sympathetic nerve arises from, or is connected with, 
one of the nerves of the brain, and passes from the 
neck downwards along the whole length of the spinal 
column within the chest and intestinal cavity. In 
every part of its course, this nerve is studded with 
small ganglions, so as to resemble a string of beads. 

© appearance, this nerve is the same as others, 
but its situation is so strangely isolated, as to have 
made it the object of much attention. From its send- 
ing many nerves to the heart, intestines, and other 
organs acting without the intervention of the will, it 
has been supposed that the sympathetic nerve and its 
ganglions are, as it were, a separate centre of nervous 
energy for this purpose, But the experiments already 
mentioned, which have shown digestion and respira- 
tion to be greatly dependent on cerebral nerves, rather 
militate against this notion. In truth, the use of the 
sympathetic nerve is yet unknown, though the most 
rational conjecture regarding it, whick has yet been 
made, is that which connects it with the action of the 
involuntary processes. One of the most curious points 
regarding the sympathetic nerve is, that its ganglions 
can be cut out without seemingly causing the slightest 
pain, They are apparently devoid of sensation, and 
yet it is undeniable that they must supply the intes- 
tines with sensibility, These inconsistencies have not 
yet been expiained, 

From the nervous centres, then, that have now been 
described, the whole body receives sense, motion, and 
also, as in the case of the heart, some instinctive powers. 
To these, some would add the specific powers conveyed 
by the nerves of the senses, though it is not improbable 
that these nerves have no specific character, but are 
dependent for their powers upon the situation in which 
they are placed. This may be more plainly stated by 
saying that any nerve of sense, if spread out in the 
situation of the optic nerve behind the eye, would 
receive and convey visual impressions, That there 
are nerves of sense, and nerves of volition, as well as 
involuntary nerves, seems to be undeniable, but no 
furcher distinctions have been experimentally demon- 
strated. 

This view of the nervous system leaves the brain to 
be regarded in some measure as an isolated organ, the 
material site of mind, and only indirectly connected 
with the other parts of the nervons system. As the 
physical developement of that system in the frame of 
man constituted the purpose of this article, it would 
be out of plece to enter here into any detailed view of 
the brain as the organ of mind. In fact, all systems 
of mental philosophy have had little reference to the 
character and constitution of the cerebral mass—at 
least no further than as regarded figure, and absolute 
and relative bulk, Whether-the views which. have 
been fuunded upon'a consideration of these points be 
Correct-or not, is a-matter not to-be hastily determined, 


From observation of the cerebral developement in the 
inferior animals, it does certainly appear probable that 
the upper and fore part of the human brain is the site 
of the higher mental faculties. That minor subdivi- 
sions of mind exist, observable by figure and position, 
is by no means improbable. Time alone will determine 
what degree of truth appertains to the opinions hither- 
to started upon this subject. 


STORY OF THE SLOOP PEGGY. 

Ow the 27th of August 1765, the sloop Peggy sailed 
from New York, bound for Fayal, one of the Azore 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean. The crew consisted of 
David Harrison, commander, a mate, and five seamen; 
and the cargo was composed of lumber, pipe-staves, 
bees-wax, fish, and a negro slave, The vessel arrived 
in safety at the place of its destination, and on the 
24th of the following October departed on its return 
for New York, with a cargo of wine, brandy, and 
some other commodities, also the negro, who remainéd 
unsold. For four or five days after their departure 
from Fayal, the master and crew of the Peggy expe 
rienced fine weather and pleasant gales, and they ex- 
pected to make a more than usually quick passage 
homeward ; but all hope of this kind soon proved to 
be fallacious. A dreadful storm began to blow; the 
greater part of the sails were carried away by the 
hurricane, and in this dismantled condition the vessel 
could make very little head-way. To aggravate the 
calamity, the vessel showed symptoms of having sprun 
a leak, and the water in the hold had to be oul 
by pumping. 

For an entire month, until the first of December, 
the crew of the Peggy did their best to keep the vess 
on its course; but at the end of that time they had 
made little progress; and now a new and still more 
dreadful calamity presented itself. The time already 
spent on the voyage had consumed the stock of pro- 
visions on board, excepting bread and water, of which 
a small quantity only was left. The cargo of wine 
and brandy also remained, but these could be of little 
benefit, from the want of substantial food on board, 
In this distressing state of affairs, they came to a 
daily allowance of a quarter of a pound of bread, with 
a quart of water and a pint of wine, for each man, 
Every day from the first of December, their condition 
grew worse, The ship was now become very leaky, 
the waves were swelled into huge rough billows by the 
storm, and the thunder rolled almost incessantly over 
their heads, in those loud peals which are common to 
hurricanes within the tropics. In this frightful con- 
juncture, either of sinking with the wreck, or floating 
on it till they perished of hunger, they fell in with two 
vessels, but, to their unspeakable distress, the weather 
was so bad that there could be no communication be- 
tween the ships; they therefore, with sensations pro- 
bably more bitter than death itself, saw the vessels 
that would willingly have relieved them gradually dis- 
appear on the distant and tempestuous horizon, 

It was now thought necessary that the allowance of 
bread and water to each man, however scanty, should 
be farther contracted, All consented to a regulation 
of which all saw the necessity, and the allowance was 
lessened by degrees till every morsel of food was ex- 
hausted, and only about two gallons of dirty water 
remained in the bottom of a cask. Both from respect 
for the captain, and from his being in a state of severe 
illness, the dregs of the water were abandoned to him 
in his cabin, where he lay in a species of rheumatic 
fever. The remainder of the persons on board, seven 
in number including the negro, had now no other means 
of sustenance than the wine and brandy in the hold. 
These they consequently seized upon, and in their des- 
peration drank of both till the frenzy of hunger was in- 
creased by drunkenness, and exclamations of distress 
were blended with impious howls and imprecations. In 
the midst of these horrors, this complication of want and 
excess, of distraction and despair, they espied another 
sail, Every eye was instantly turned towards it, and 
immoveably fixed upon it; every one broke out into 
ecstacies of joy and devotion, Devotion among such 
people, and in such circumstances, naturally deviated 
into superstition ; some of the company observed that 
it was Christmas day, and seemed to think that the 
season had an influence on their approaching deliver- 
ance, and was appropriated to their temporal as well 
as spiritual salvation. A proper signal of distress was 
hung out, and about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
they had the unspeakable satisfaction of being near 
enough to the ship to communicate their situation, 
The captain of the strange ship promised them such 
relief as was in his power, which he said extended 
only to some bread, being himself contracted in Net? 
other article. ‘This bread, however, he delayed wi 
the most unpromising insensibility to bestow, u 
pretence that he was making an observation which it 
was necessary to finish ; the poor famished w 
therefore waited an hour in the most anxious suspense, 
yet in perfect confidence of supply, and Captain Har- 
rison being quite exhausted with Cocant, fatigue, and 
infirmity, finding his eyes fail him, and having a se- 
‘vere rheumatism in his knees, went down to rest hime 
self in the cabin. He expected every moment to hear 
that the-promised biscuit was coming onboard ; ‘bat 

the had not waited a quarter of an hour before his 
people came running down‘with looks of unutterable 
despair, and told him, in accents scarcely intelligible, 
that the-vessel was making away as fast'as she cou 
without affording them even the little relief she 
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promised. At this terrible intelligence, the captain 
crawled upon deck, and found it was true. The 
wretch who commanded the vessel, had even crowded 
more sail than he had spread before, and in less than 
five hours was out of sight. 

As long as the poor creatures whom he had deserted 
to distraction and famine, could retain the least trace 
of him, they hang about the shrouds, and ran from 
one part of the ship to the other, with frantic gestures 
and ghastly looks, to collect more visible signs of dis- 
tress ; they pierced the air with their cries while they 
could yet be heard, and implored assistance with still 
louder lamentations, as the distance between them in- 
creased ; but the vessel under the direction of inexor- 
able inhumanity pursued its course, and no farther 
notice was taken of their distress. 

The crew, once more deserted, and cut off from their 
last hope, were still prompted, by an instinctive love 
of life, to preserve it as long as its preservation was 

ible. The only living creature on board the vessel, 
ides themselves, were two pigeons and a cat. The 
pigeons were killed immediately, and divided among 
them for their Christmas dinner. The next day they 
killed their cat ; and as there were nine to partake of 
the repast, they divided her into nine parts, of which 
they disposed by lot. 

It would naturally be supposed by those who have 
suffered only such distress as is common to man, that 
anxiety, terror, anguish, and indignation, all the pas- 
sions that upon such a desertion could have contended 
in the breast, would have taken away at least that 
appetite which makes food pleasing, even while nature 
was sinking for want of sustenance; yet Captain Har- 
rison declares, that the head of this poor cat having 
fallen to his share, he never ate any thing that he 
thought so delicious in his life. 

The next day the people began to scrape the ship’s 
bottom for barnacles, but the waves had beaten off 
most of those above water, and the men were too weak 
to hang long over the ship’s side. During all this 
time the poor wretches were drunk, and a sense of 
their condition seemed to evaporate in execration and 
blasphemy. While they were continually heating 
wine in the steerage, the captain subsisted upon the 
dirty water at the bottom of the cask, half a pint of 
which, with a few drops of Turlington’s balsam, was 
his whole subsistence for four and twenty hours. In 
this condition he waited for death, the approach of 
which, he says, he could have contemplated without 
much emotion, if it had not been for the difficulties in 
which he should have left his wife and children. 

He still flattered himself, at intervals, with some 
random hope that another vessel might come within 
sight of them, and take them on board; but the time 
allotted for the experiment was apparently short, as 
well because they had nothing to eat, as because the 
ship was very leaky, and the men were too feeble, 
and, indeed, too drunk, to keep the water under, by 
working the pumps. They suffered another aggra- 
vation of their calamity, which will scarcely occur to 
any reader. As they had devoured every eatable on 
board, they had neither candle nor oil; and it being 
the depth of winter, when they had not perfect day- 
light eight hours in the four and twenty, they passed 
the other sixteen in total darkness, except the glim- 
mering light of their fire. Still, however, by the help 
of their only sail, they made a little way; but on the 
28th of December another storm overtook them, which 
blew this only sail into rags, and carried them all over- 
board. The vessel now lay quite like a wreck in the 
water, and was wholly at the mercy of the winds and 
waves. 

How they subsisted from this time till the 13th of 
January, sixteen days, does not appear. Their bis- 
cuit had been long exhausted ; the last bit of meat 
which they tasted was their cat, on the 26th of De- 
cember ; all their candle-fat and oil was devoured 
before the 28th ; and they could procure no barnacles 
from the ship’s side; yet, on the 13th of January, 
they were all alive ; and the mate, at the head of the 
people, came in the evening to the captain in his 
cabin, half drunk, indeed, but with sufficient sensi- 
bility to express the horror of their purpose in their 
countenances. They said they could hold out no longer; 
that their tobacco was exhausted ; that they had eaten 
up all the leather belonging to the pump, and even 
the buttons from their jackets; and that now they 
had no means of preventing their perishing together, 
but casting lots which of them should perish for the 
sustenance of the rest ; they therefore hoped he would 
concur in the measure, and desired he would favour 
them with his determination immediately. 

The captain perceiving they were in liquor, endea- 
voured to soothe them from their purpose as well as he 
could ; desired they would endeavour to get some 
sleep, and said, that if Providence did not interpose in 
their favour, he would consult further on the subject 

next morning. 

This mild attempt to divert them from their design, 
only rendered them outrageous; and they swore, with 
execrations of peculiar horror, that what was to be 
done, must be done immediately; that it was indif- 
ferent to them whether he acquiesced or dissented ; 
and that, though they had paid him the compliment of 
acquainting him with their resolution, they would 
= on to take his chance with the rest ; for ge- 

ral misfortune said, put perso 

captain not being in a condition to resist, told 
them they must do as they pleased, but that he would 


on no account give orders for the death of the 
on whom the lot might fall, nor partake of so 
a repast. 

Upon this they left him abruptly, and went into the 
steerage ; but in a few minutes came back, and told 
him that they had taken a chance for their lives, and 
that the lot had fallen on the negro, who was part of 
the cargo. 

The little time taken to cast the lot, and the private 
manner of conducting the decision, gave the captain 
strong suspicions that they had not dealt fairly by the 
victim. The poor fellow, however, knowing what had 
been determined against him, and seeing one of the 
crew loading a pistol to dispatch him, ran to the cap- 
tain, begging that he would endeavour to save his life. 
But the captain could only regret his want of power 
to protect him; and he saw him the next moment 
dragged into the steerage, where he was almost imme- 
diately shot through the head. 


Having made a large fire, they began to cut him up 
almost as soon as he was dead, One of the ringleaders, 
whose name was James Campbell, being ravenously 
impatient for food, tore the liver out of the body, and 
devoured it raw, notwithstanding the fire at his hand, 
where it might have been dressed in a few minutes. 
They continued busy the principal part of the night 
with their horrid feast, and did not retire till two in 
the morning. 

About eight o'clock the next day, the mate went to the 
captain, to ask his orders about pickling the body. This, 
the captain says, he considered as an instance of great 
brutality, and was so much shocked at it, that he took 
up a pistol, and declared, in his turn, that he would send 
his mate after the negro, if he did not retire. It is to be 
regretted that he did not make the same effort to save 
the poor fellow’s life, that he did to prevent pickling his 
body. The best thing he could have done when he was 
dead, was, to give such orders as might make the food, 
that was so dearly obtained, go as far as possible, that it 
might be longer before they were again urged by the same 
horrid necessity to commit another murder, and pickling 
the body seems to be the best thing that could have been 
done with that view. As the captain, however, would 
not give his advice, the crew took care of their provisions 
without it; and having all consulted together, they cut 
the body into small pieces, and pickled it, after throwing 
the head and fingers overboard, by common consent. 

How the captain subsisted all this time, from the 25th 
of December till the 17th of January, does not appear ; 
but as it is certain that total abstinence would have killed 
him in much less time, we must suppose the dirty water 
and drops kept him alive. 

On the third day after the death of the negro, Camp- 
bell, the midshipman, who had devoured his liver raw, 
died raving mad. This the crew imputed to his impa- 
tient voracity ,.and as their hunger was now kept under, 
and they had still some food in store, they were more 
under the government of reason, and more impressed by 
the apprehension of danger yet nearer than that of perish- 
ing for want of food. Dreading, therefore, the conse- 

uence of eating Campbell's body, they, with reluctance, 
threw it overboard. 

On the next day, the 17th of January, as they were 
preparing their dinner, by frying or boiling some of the 

, they said of the captain, * Well, though he would 
not consent to our having any meat, let us give him some,” 
and immediately one of them came into the cabin, and 
offered him a steak. This offer he rejected with resent- 
ment and menaces which certainly it did not deserve ; 
for they offered him nothing but what they thought 
necessity justified the acceptance of, as the only condi- 
tion of fire, If he had rejected the offer with grief and 
abhorrence, the passion would have suited the occasion. 
The food, he says, he held in horror, but he honestly con- 
fesses that sickness had then taken away his desire to eat, 
and that therefore there was not much merit in his ab- 
stinence. 

As the negro’s carcase was husbanded with severe eco- 
nomy, it lasted the crew, now consisting of six persons, 
from the 13th till the 26th of January, when they were 

in reduced to total abstinence except their wine , this 
they endured till the 29th, and then the mate came again 
to the captain, at the head of the people, and told him 
that the negro’s body having been totally consumed some 
days, and no ship having appeared, it was now become 
necessary that they should cast lots a second time. It 
was better to die separately, they said, than all at once, 
as some might possibly survive by the expedient they 
proposed, till a ship might take them up. The captain 
endeavoured again to reason them out of their purpose, 
but without success, and therefore, considering that if 
they managed the lot without him, as they had done 
before, he might not have fair play, he consented to ma- 
nage it himself; he therefore called them all into his 
cabin where he was in bed, and having with great diffi- 
culty raised himself up, he caused the lots to be drawn in 
the same manner that the lottery tickets were drawn at 
Guildhall. 

The lot fell upon one David Flat, a foremast man. The 
shock of the decision was so great, that the whole com- 
pany remained motionless and silent for a considerable 
time, and probably would have done so much longer, if the 
victim himself, no peared perfectly resigned, had not 
expressed himself to this effect. “My dear friends, mess- 
mates, and fellow-sufferers, all I have to beg of you, is to 
dispatch me as soon as you did the negro, and to put me 
to as little torture as possible.” Then turning to one 
Doud, the man who shot the negro, “It is my desire,” 
says he, “that you should shoot me.” Doud, with much 
reluctance, consented. The victim then begged a short 
time to prepare himself for death, to which his compa- 
nions most willingly agreed. Flat was greatly respected 
by the whole ship’s company, and during this interval, 
they seemed inclined not to fist u his life ; yet find- 
ing no alternative but to perish with him, and having in 
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some measure lulled their sense of horror at the 


ing scene by a few draughts of wine, they prepared for the 
execution, and a fire was kindled in the steerage to dresg 
their first meal as soon as their companion should become 
their food. 

Yet still, as the dreadful moment approached, their 
compunction increased, and friendship and humanity at 
length became stronger than hunger and death. T 
determined that Flat should live at least till eleven 
o’clock the next morning, hoping, as they said, that the 
divine goodness would in the mean time open some other 
source of relief; at the same time they begged the cap- 
tain to read prayers, a task which, with the utmost effort 
of his collected strength, he was just able to perform. 

As soon as prayers were over, he lay down ready to 
faint, and the age | went immediately to their unfor 
tunate friend Flat. The captain could hear them talk to 
him with great earnestness and affection, expressing their 
hope that God would interpose for his preservation, and 
assuring him, that though they never yet could catch, or 
even see a fish, yet they would put out all their hooks 
again to try if any relief could be procured. 

Poor Flat, however, could derive little comfort from 
the concern they expressed, and it is not improbable that 
their expressions of friendship and affection increased 
the agitation of his mind. Such, however, it was as he 
could not sustain, for, before midnight, he grew almost 
deaf, and by four o’clock in the morning was raving mad, 
His messmates, who discovered the alteration, debated 
whether it would not be an act of humanity to dispatch 
him immediately, but the first resolution of sparing him 
till eleven prevailed. 

About eight in the morning, as the captain was rumi- 
nating in his cabin, on the fate of this unhappy wretch, 
who had but three hours to live, two of his people came 
hastily down with uncommon ardour in their looks, and 
seizing both his hands, fixed their eyes upon him without 
saying asyllable. ‘The captain, who recollected that they 
had thrown Campbell’s body overboard, notwithstanding 
their necessities, for fear of catching his madness, now 
apprehended, that, fearing to eat Flat for the same reason, 
they were come to sacrifice him in his stead , he there- 
fore disengaged himself by a sudden effort, and snatching 
up a pistol, stood upon his defence. The poor men, 
guessing his mistake, made shift to tell him that their 
behaviour was merely the effect of surprise and joy, that 
they had discovered a sail, and that the sight had so 
overcome them, they were unable to speak. 

They said that the sail appeared to be a large’ vessel, 
that it was to the leeward, and stood for them in as fair 
a direction as could be wished. The rest of the crew 
came down immediately afterwards, and confirmed the 
report of a sail, but said that she seemed to bear away 
from them upon a contrary course. 

The account of a vessel's being in sight of signals, on 
whatever course she steered, struck the captain with such 
excessive and tumultuous joy, that he was very near ex- 
piring under it. As soon as he could speak, he directed 

is people to make every possible signal of distress ; the 
ship indeed was a signal of the most striking kind, but 
he was apprehensive the people at a distance might con- 
clude there was nothing alive on board, and so 
away without coming near it. His orders were obeyed 
with the utmost alacrity; and as he lay in his cabin, he 
had the inexpressible happiness of hearing them jump 
upon deck, and crying out, * She nears us! she nears us! 
she is standing this way !” 

The approach of the ship being more and more mani- 
fest every moment, their hope naturally increased; but 
in the midst of this joy, they remembered their unfortu- 
nate shipmate Flat, and regretted that he could not be 
made sensible of his approaching deliverance. Their pas- 
sions, however, were still characteristic, and rg proposed 
a can of joy to be taken immediately. This the captain 
with great prud str ly opposed, and at length, 
though with some difficulty, convinced them that their 
deliverance in a great measure depended upon the regu- 
larity of that moment’s behaviour. 

All but the mate therefore gave up the can, which 
would have made them all very drunk before the vessel 
could come up with them, and he disappeared to take 
the can of joy by himself. 

After continuing to observe the ae of the vessel 
for some hours, with all the tumult and agitation of mind 
that such a suspense could not fail to produce, they had 
the mortification to find the gale totally die away, so that 
the vessel was becalmed at two miles distant ; they did 
not, however, suffer long by this accident, for in a few 
minutes they saav the boat pat out from the ship’s stern, 
and row towards them full manned, and with vigorous 
dispatch. As they had been twice before confident of 
deliverance, and disappointed, and as they still considered 
themselves tottering on the v: of eternity, the conflict 
between their hopes and fears during the ap h of the 
boat, may easily be conceived by a reader of imagination, 

At length, however, she came alongside, but the ap- 
pearance of the crew was so ly, that the men rested 
upon their oars, and with looks of inconceivable astonish- 
ment, asked what they were. Being at length satisfied, 
they came on board, and begged the people to use the 
utmost expedition in quitting their wreck, lest they should 
be overtaken by a gale of wind, that would prevent their 
getting back to their er 

The captain being unable to stir, they lifted him out of 
his cabin, and let him down into the boat by ropes, and 
his people followed him, with poor Flat still raving, and 
they were just putting off, when one of them observed 
that the mate was wanting; he was immediately called 
to, and the can of joy had just left him power to crawl to 
the gunnel with a look of idiot astonishment, having, to 
all appearance, forgot every thing that had hap 

Having with some difficulty got the poor drunken crea- 
ture on tome they rowed away, and in about an hour 
reached the ship. She was the Susannah of London, in 
the Virginia e, commanded by Captain Thomas Evers, 
and was returning from Virginia to London. The captain 
received them with the greatest tenderness and humanity, 
— to lie by the wreck till the next morning, that 


might, if possible, save some of Captain Harrison's 
clothes ; the wind, however, blowing very hard before 
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he was obliged to quit her, and she probably with 
fa nll went to the bottom before morning. 

The Susannah proceeded on her voyage, and though 
she was herself in a shattered condition, and so short of 

jsions as to be obliged to reduce her people to short 

allowance, she reached the Land’s End about the 2d of 

March; from the Land’s End she proceeded to the 

Downs, and Captain Harrison a day or two afterwards 
ed to London by land. 

The mate, James Doud, who shot the negro, and one 
Warner, a seaman, died during the passage ; Lemuel Ash- 
ley, Samuel Wentworth, and David Flat that was to have 
been shot for food, arrived alive; Flat continued mad 
during the voyage, and whether he afterwards recovered 
we are not told. When Captain Harrison came on shore, 
he made the proper attestation of the facts related in 
this narrative upon oath, in order to secure his insurers. 
The whole is so authenticated, that it would be folly to 
doubt of its truth; and we may look upon it as one of 
the most affecting stories of the dangers of the sea which 
have ever been given to the public. 


PITTSBURG. 
Azour three hundred and sixty miles above Cincin- 
nati, on the Ohio, stands the thriving small town of 
Wheeling, which is reckoned the head of the regular 
navigation for vessels of large burden, or steam-boats, 
it being only in certain flooded conditions of the river 
that these vessels can ascend ninety-five miles farther 
to Pittsburg. Although Pittsburg is thus at a certain 
disadvantage in respect of water conveyance for large 
craft, its situation otherwise, and its invaluable mineral 
resources, have given it a superiority over all other 
towns in the great central valley of America, with the 
exception of Cincinnati and New Orleans. 
* Pittsburg is the American Birmingham, and is daily 
engrossing a share of that well-known seat of the Eng- 
lish hardware trade. On this account, alone, its pro- 
gress and present state are worthy of being made well 
known among our artificers. Pittsburg is situated on 
a beautiful but not extensive plain, on a point of land 
formed by the junction of two rivers called the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela, which, on uniting, form the 
river Ohio. The site of the town was regarded by the 
French as a suitable point for one of the chain of 
military strengths between their possessions in Canada 
and Louisiana; a fort was accordingly erected by them, 
called Fort du Quesne, around which a small town 
arose; but the whole falling into the hands of the Bri- 
tish, the place was named Pittsburg, in honour of Mr 
Pitt, who was afterwards Earlof Chatham, The fort 
has long since gone to decay, and perhaps not a single 
vestige of it now remains ; but the town, which was be- 
gun about the year 1765, has gradually increased in size 
and importance, particularly within the last forty years, 
and has now about twenty thousand inhabitants, The 
main cause of the rise and progress of Pittsburg has 
been the abundant supply of coal in the adjacent 
country. The coal is excavated with the greatest ease, 
and at the smallest expense, from the sides of the hills, 
and at once wheeled in carriages to the town. Iron 
ore, also, is brought in great abundance, The faci- 
lity offered for carrying on the manufacture of iron 
goods of all kinds, is, therefore, almost unprecedented, 
and nothing but capital and labour are required to pro- 
duce “hardware, from a needle to an anchor,” in quan- 
tities sufficient for the supply of the whole civilised 
world, Every traveller describes Pittsburg as at once 
surpassingly smoky and hard-working, anda place quite 
the reverse in appearance of Cincinnati, the ‘* Western 
Queen.” Mr Hoffman thus speaks of his approach 
to it on a fine summer evening, in sailing up the Ohio. 
“Our course lay for a few t g island 
that seemed to bloom in never-dying verdure; and 
then, as we escaped from their green cincture, the tall 
cliffs of the Monongahela, blackened by the numerous 
furnaces that smoke along their base, and pierced in 
various points with deep coal-shafts that feed their 
fires, frowned over the placid water. It was just sun- 
set, and the triangular city, with its steeples peering 
through a cloud of dense smoke, and its two rivers, 
pag or each by a noble bridge, lay before us. On 
left [from the north-west], the calm and full tide 

of the Monongahela, flowing beneath rocky banks, some 
three hundred feet in elevation, was shaded by the 
impending height, and reflected the blaze of a dozen 
furnaces in its sable bosom. On the right, the golden 
tints of sunset still played over the clear pebbly wave 
of the Alleghany [from the north-east], and freshened 
the white outline of a long low-built nunnery, stand- 
ing on a sudden elevation back from the river. The 
dusky city lay in the midst, the bridges springing from 
its centre, terminating the view up both rivers, Truly, 
the waters have here chosen a lovely spot for their 
meeting; and it was but natural that such a stream 
as the Ohio should spring from such an union.” 

According to Mr Stuart, who visited this part of 
America in 1830, Pittsburg contained “ steam flour- 
mills, carding and spinning-mills, iron-mills, distil- 
leries, breweries, brick-yards, air-furnaces, lead-facto- 
Ties, naileries, glass-making establishments, potteries, 


gun-smitheries, tobacco-factories, tanneries, with es- 
tablishments of all the ordinary trades; but iron- 
mongery, cutlery, and glass, are the most important 
manufactures, Cottons and woollens, pottery and 


copper ware, are exported to a great extent.” In 
1828, the annual value of the various manufactures 
was estimated at two millions of dollars. Since that 
period, it has in all probability been doubled or trebled, 
for the recent demand for iron rails for railways, and 
also steam enginery, must have been very considerable. 
Although Pittsburg is situated at the distance of two 
thousand miles from the mouth of the Mississippi at 
New Orleans, it is able to carry on an export trade by 
navigation to the most remote countries in the Old 
World. Mr Clay, a member of Congress, in one of 
his speeches a few years ago, alluded as follows to the 
shipping of Pittsburg :—“ To illustrate the commercial 
habits and enterprise. of the American people, he 
would relate an anecdote of a vessel, built and cleared 
out at Pittsburg for Leghorn in Italy. When she 
arrived at her place of destination, the master pre- 
sented his papers to the custom-house officer at Leg- 
horn, who would not credit them, and said to the 
master, ‘Sir, your papers are forged! there is no such 
place as Pittsburg in the world! your vessel must be 
confiscated !? The trembling captain laid before the 
officer a map of the United States—directed him to the 
Gulf of Mexico—pointed out the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi—led him one thousand miles up it to the 
mouth of the Ohio—and thence another one thousand 
to Pittsburg. ‘There, sir, is the port whence my 
vessel cleared out!’ The astonished officer, before he 
saw the map, would as soon have believed that this 
ship had been navigated from the moon.” 

The inhabitants of Pittsburg are a mixture of the 
people of various nations, Germans, French, English, 
Scotch, Irish, and native American, and are famed for 
their spirit of industry and economy, The mixture of 
so many nations into one composite mass, has had a 
natural effect in liberalising the minds of the people ; 
a universal toleration of differences of creed prevails, 
and no one race pretends to arrogate any superior dis- 
tinction to itself. A pleasing trait of this harmony of 
feeling is mentioned by Mr Power, the well-known 
dramatic performer, who visited Pittsburg in the course 
of a professional tour. ‘ Upon Grant’s Hill (says 
this gentleman), a spur of one of the surrounding 
heights that thrusts itself boldly into the heart of the 
delta on which the town is built, I found a Gothic 
edifice almost completed, the magnitude and tasteful 
design of which attracted me: I entered it, and per- 
ceived at once that it was a place of Catholic worship. 
From a communicative little man, whom I perceived 
for some time eyeing me with a sociable look, I learnt 
that this was the cathedral, and it stands a pleasing 
memorial of the liberality of the sects of this town, 
having been raised by the voluntary subscriptions made 
among the numerous congregations of the place. It 
is a grateful task to record such evidences of the ex- 
istence of true Christian charity ; they reconcile one 
to one’s fellows, and serve to balance the barbarous 
acts of bigotry and blindness which yet occasionally 
disgrace the age and degrade humanity. This edifice, 
when completed, will be an attractive object, both from 
its commanding site and the character of its architec- 
ture, which is of the florid Gothic, tastefully sustained 
throughout.” 

In the neighbourhood of Pittsburg, on a rising 
ground on the opposite side of the Monongahela, is 
shown the scene of the inglorious defeat of the British 
forces commanded by General Braddock, in 1755. The 
French colonists in Canada and the Vale of the Mis- 
sissippi, having for a series of years, in conjunction 
with tribes of Indians, made encroachments on the 
boundaries of the British provinces, government at 
length interfered to check the odious petty war that 
was carried on against their possessions, A body 
of provincials, among whom were George Washing- 
ton, at that time a young officer of militia, along with 
a body of regular troops, were sent to assault the 
French at Fort du Quesne. The command of the ex- 
pedition was given to General Braddock, a person 
totally unfitted for so difficult a duty, and who has 
been characterised as “a presumptuous blockhead, 
whom England had sent to America to mend his 
ruined fortunes at the risk of the best blood in the 
country.”” After a toilsome march, the British forces 
reached the stronghold of the French, who had taken 
the field in order to give battle to their antagonists, 
They had posted themselves within the brink of cer- 
tain gullies or ravines half way up an ascending series 
of hills, and here they watched in ambuscade for the 
premeditated attack. Washington advised Braddock 
by all means to take the French in flank, by making 
a detour to come in upon the ravines, at least to push 
an advanced guard forward to reconnoitre ; but the ad- 
vice was received with scorn by Braddock, who de- 
clared that “ these were high times when a British 
general was to take counsel from a Virginia buckskin,” 
This self-conceit was speedily punished. The troops, 
on being brought across the river in detachments, 
were pushed on up the face of the rising grounds, and 
were instantly fired upon by their concealed foe from 
the woody ravines above them, The carnage was 
dreadful, Company after company was mowed down 
as it proceeded ; and in the heat of the unequal strug- 
gle, the military coxcomb who was the cause of the 
disasters of the day, was struck down while urging 
his men to advance. Seven hundred men and forty 
officers fell in the British ranks, and fifteen hundred 
were glad to flee from the frightful scene. The 
French force altogether is said not to have been-up- 


wards of five hundred men, partly Indians, who at 
the conclusion of the fight rushed in and scalped every 


Englishman who lay upon the field. The milita 

chest of the English, containing L.25,000, also f 

into the hands of the French. Such was “ Braddock’s 
defeat,” one of the most humiliating events which oc- 
cur in English history, The scene of the battle is 
now cleared of timber, divided into separate fields by 
inclosures, and in a course of cultivation by the 
plough; but the stump of the tree against which 
Braddock leaned on being struck, still remains, and is 
pointed out to the inquiring traveller. Mr Hoffman 
having visited the spot, thus speaks of circumstances 
connected with its history :—‘‘ It is but a few years 
since the wood was cut from the hill-side, and traces 
of the conflict are still occasionally discovered in the 
grove alung the margin of the river below. I was 
told, too, that bones and bullets, with rusted knives, 
hatchets, and bayonets, were sometimes even yet 
turned up by the plough on the spot where the fight 
was hottest. ‘I'he central inclosure was cleared about 
seventeen years since. It was heavily trenched at 
the time; and they tell in the neighbourhood that the 
teeth of the saws in the mills adjacent were continually 
broken upon balis imbedded in the ancient trees. Quan- 
tities of human bones and rust-eaten weapons are said 
to have been found beneath the surface of the soil 
when the plough first invaded this memorable wood.” 


ODD LONDON CHARACTERS OF FORMER 
TIMES. 
JOHN JAMES HEIDEGGER, 

Aw allusion in the Dunciad, and a garbled anecdote 
circulated in all the jest-books, have made the world 
familiar with the name of Heidegger, while little is 
known of his personal history. He was a native of 
Switzerland—the son of a clergyman at Zurich—and 
born about the year 1660, He was compelled to leave 
his home at an early period of life, in consequence of 
some irregularities of conduct; after this he became 
a gentleman’s servant, in which capacity he visited 
most of the principal cities of Europe, and thus 
found opportunities of indulging and cultivating what 
was probably an original tendency of his nature—a 
taste for elegant pleasures. In the year 1708, when 
advanced to middle life, he came to England ia the 
company of a nobleman of that country; but he was 
now elevated above the character of a servant or a 
valet. His tastes, and the charms of his conversatior, 
had qualified him to be engaged as a genteel depen- 
dent companion—one who might help his superior to 
spend an idle hour agreeably, The same qualifications 
in time made him favourably known in the highest de- 
partment of London society, and he began to be gene- 
rally looked up to as an arbiter in matters of taste, 
particularly in music, of which it is believed he had a 
thorough critical knowledge. He had also that gift 
which few men of the best talents have, and which 
seems to be a remarkably rare one every where—a 
sense of what is suitable in the interior arrangements 
and decorations of a large house. Some remarks which 
he made on the management of the operas at the King’s 
‘Theatre, and some improvements which he effected in 
the scenery and other arrang ts, ch d to please 
the monarch of the day, and his reputation was then 
established. For many years he had the chief ma- 
nagement of the opera-house, under the immediate 
patronage of the king. He was also constituted the 
director of the masquerades, which then took place 
frequently at the King’s Theatre, and which George 
II. was fond of attending. The office of Master of 
the Revels finally crowned his success ; and for three 
years he was conjunct with the illustrious Handel, in 
the lease of the Haymarket Theatre, as an opera-house 
on their own account. At the same time, he was 
employed by the nobility in the preparation of fétes, 
routs, and entertainments of all kinds, receiving in- 
variably a fee for his trouble. When thus at the 
height of his fortune, he realised an income of five 
thousand a-year. 

Being himself fond of all the elegant pleasures which 
he could so well provide for others, and moreover a 
luxurious epicure, he never became rich, One night, 
when he was supping in a large company, the conver- 
sation turned on the characters of different nations, 
and the question arose as to which was the most in- 
genious. Opinions were divided between the Italians, 
the French, and the English. After some disputation, 
Heidegger was asked which nation he thought was 
the most remarkable for ingenuity, when, without 
hesitation, he answered, “‘ The Swiss.” A general 
laugh ensued, in the midst of which he said, “ Behold, 
gentlemen, a proof of my assertion. I was born a 
Swiss ; I came without a fortune into England ; and 
I have found means to gain, by my industry alone, 
five thousand a-year, and, which is more extraordinary, 
to spend it there. Now I defy the most ingenious 
Englishman to go into Switzerland, to gain there the 
same income, and to spend it there in eating. From 
whence I conclude that the Swiss are superior to the 
English in point of genius.” It must be mentioned, 
however, to the praise of Heidegger, that he did not 
spend the whole of his income on his own enjoyments. 
He was extremely beneficent to the poor, and to all 
persons whom he knew, and who had fallen into de- 


pressed circumstances, After a successful masquerade, 
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he was sometimes known to give away several hun- 
dred pounds at a time. 

Heidegger was extremely fat, and extremeiy ugly. 
Pope calls the bird attendant on the goddess of - 
ness, 

—— a monster of a fowl, 
Something between a Heidegger and owl. 

It has been said, indeed, that his face seemed scarcely 
human. He had the good sense to treat this as a 
matter of mirth, and could enter into any kind of joke 
upon the subject. He once laid a bet with the Earl 

Chesterfield, that his lordship would not be able, 
within a given time, to produce from the whole popu- 
lation of London a single face equalling his in ugli- 
ness, Judges were appointed, and Chesterfield, after 
much anxious search, was able to find only one old 
-woman whom he thought likely to be considered as a 
match for Heidegger. When this revival of lothely 
dady" was brought before the tribunal, the umpires were 
so ouch impressed by the first look as to declare that 
Heidegger had lost; but the Swiss appealed from their 
sentence, maintaining that the wager was not fair, con- 
sidering the difference of dress. He therefore took off 
ithe old woman's head-dresa, and gave her his periwig. 
The judges then found the case to be hollow against 
«Chesterfield, whom they condemned to pay the bet, 

George I1., who received Heidegger at court, and 
at one time cordescended to be entertained by him at 
shis house at Barnelms in Surrey, was desirous of 
possessing a painted transcript of that super-human 
visage, and requested him to sit for it, but in vain, 
The nobility and all his best patrons urged the inde- 
cency of refusing a royal request, but could not pre- 
vail on him to give in, This refusal gave rise to a 
»whimsical practical joke, which originated with the 
Duke of Montague, a nobleman who afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself still more in that line of wit by the 
hoax of the bottle-conjuror. A large party, including 
“the most convivial men in town, and Heidegger amongst 
the rest, was collected by his grace at the Devil-tavern, 
Temple-bar. The contagion of example brought the 
arbiter of elegancies in a few hours to a state of insen- 
sible drunkenness, and he was then taken into another 
room, and laid on a bed. A profound sleep ensued, 
and a waxwork-woman was introduced to take a cast 
from his visage in plaster of Paris. From this a mask 
‘was made; and a few days before the next masquerade, 
at which the king and the Countess of Yarmouth were 
expected to be present, the Duke of Montague made 
application to Heidegger’s valet, to know what suit 
of clothes he was likely to wear. His grace then pro- 
cured a person of Heidegger's stature, whom he pro- 
perly instructed, and who, on the appointed night, 
was dressed up in the clothes and mask, so as to bear 
the exactest possible resemblance to the master of cere- 
monies, The masquerade commenced ; the king and 
countess entered ; and Heidegger, who had a cue for 
knowing the royal person under his disguise, ordered 
‘the musicians to strike up the usual anthem. They 
“were obeying this command, and their superior had 
turned away to another part of the room, when the 
false Heidegger approached, and ordered them to piay 
the notorious anti-royalist tune, Over the water to 
Charlie. When this rebel measure was heard re- 
sounding in the very king’s presence, the whole com- 
pany, except those in the plot, was thunderstruck, 
and Heidegger, flying to the music gallery, swore, 
stamped, and raved at the musicians, w he accused 
of being set on by some one to ruin him, The king 
and countess laughed so immoderately as to hazard a 
discovery of themselves to the company. So long as 
eidegyer remained im the gallery, God Save the King 
was the tune; but when, after setting matters to 
rights, he retired to one of the dancing-rooms, to ob- 
serve if decorum were kept by the company, the coun- 
terfeit once more stepped forward, and, placing him- 
self on the floor of the theatre, just in front of the 
orchestra, rated them as blockheads, saying, ‘ Have 
I not just been telling you to play Over the Water to 
Charlie? A pause d; the ici thought 
their director must be either drunk or mad; but as 
he continued his vociferation, Charlie was at length 
recommenced. At this repetition of what they thought 
an insult to the sovereign, some of the officers of the 
guards were for ascending to the gallery, and kicking 
the musicians out; but the Duke of Cumberland, 
the king's second son, who knew of the jest, and could 
scarcely contain himself with laughing, prevented 
this catastrophe. The company was thrown into 
great confusion, and ‘‘ Shame! shame !"" was begin- 
ning to resound from all parts, Heidegger now tlew 
once more to the gallery, and was sculding the mu- 
sicians as before, when the Duke of Montegue art- 
fully addressed him, told him that the king was in 
a violent passion, and that his best way was to go 
instantly to make an apology, and then return to 
discharge the musicians. While Heidegger was on his 
way to the royal presence, the counterfeit was also sent 
thither by the duke. Just as the real manager had 
made his apology, the mock one stepped forward, and 
staid, ina plaintive tone, “ Indeed, sire, it is not my 
fault, but that sorcerer’s in my likeness.” Poor Hei- 
degger turned round, stared, pale, and 
cou humanely 


d.not utter a word. The duke 
whispered in his ear the snm of his plot, and the coun- 
terfeit was ordered to take off his mask. Here ended 
the frolic; but Heidegger avowed he would never 
any if that witch the wax- 
work-woman did not b the mould, aud welt down 
the mask befure his face, 


This singular man died, September 4, 1749, at the 
age of ninety. He was a remarkable example of a 
class, consisting of such men as Beau Nash and the 
late Simpson of Vauxhall, whom nature appears to 
create in the necessary small quantities to answer the 
particular end of directing ceremonies and superin- 
tending the frivolities of a luxurious society. We see 
in him, too, a notable example of a man born in a 
country unfit to give employment to his peculiar facul- 
ties, spending the better part of his life in occupations 
which did not call them into much exercise, but at 
last, through many difficulties, gravitating into the 
particular place for which these faculties were suited, 
There is a portrait of Heidegger-in Mr Caulfield’s 
publication, which, however, conveys no idea of the 
peculiar ugliness ascribed to him. He has a well- 
marked, sensible-looking face, with the peculiar ap- 
pearances which usually signify the nervous-bilious 
temperament, 


BERANGER’S POETRY. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 

In resuming our review of the poetry of Beranger, 
we cannot refrain from laying before the reader a pas- 
sage from M. Berville’s defence of the poet before the 
tribunals of France, on the occasion of his prosecution, 
already adverted to. This passage seems to us one of 
the most eloquent in the range of modern oratory. 
“ Of all the writers of his time, Beranger, perhaps, 
has done most to soften and improve the manners of 
the people among whom he has been placed : a gifted 
poet, an amiable philosopher, dignified in poverty, and 
bearing fame with humble modesty. Say! is there 
not something grossly barbarous in the i¢.2a of inflict- 
ing torments on chosen spirits such as this, to whom 
we oweso many delights—to whom France, it may be, 
shall yet be indebted for so much glory? Is it not a 
species of sacrilege to tease such men with persecu- 
tions, to encroach on their so richly productive leisure, 
to render their lives a burden, and to deaden and 
dispirit their genius ? More nobly minded than we, 
the men of old paid reverence to mighty poets; they 
named them divine; they regarded them as sacred 
beings ; and devoted to scorn and infamy whosoever 
might dare to injure these favourites of the gods ! 
Even the austere Plato, though he banished poets from 
his imaginary republic, yet sent he them not to prison ; 
he crowned them with garlands of roses, and recon- 
ducted them to his borders amid the sound of melo- 
dious music; giving them a dismissal scarcely less 
honourable than the warmest reception. The severe 
utilitarianism of Plato did not prevent him from ap- 
preciating nature's brilliant gifts in her chosen chil- 
dren. Let us also revere these precious beings; let 
us revere them, because nature is sparing of their issue; 
let us revere them, because they are the flower of their 
time, and the honour of their country; let us revere 
them, for that they are the monarchs of the future; 
they dispose of posterity, and with them will ages to 
come take part. Never yet has posterity pardoned to 
Augustus the banishment of Ovid, or tothe Fourteenth 
Louis the disgrace inflicted on Racine ; and the same 
tribunal will one day inquire what treatment France 
gave to her later poet, what honours were bestowed, 
what recompense awarded, what crowns decreed to 
the rival of Anacreon, What shall be the reply !” 


This is not an unfit introduction, we hope, toa series 
of specimens of Beranger’s poetry; nor, indeed, would 
it be so to those of any other poet; while, at the same 
time, it is not an unapt or unfair example of the 
modern oratory of France. The poem of Beranger 
which we first present to the reader, is the one called 
the “ Guardian Angel.” A poor soul, yet a merry 
one withal, is supposed to be stretched out on an hos- 
pital sick-bed, and to have the honour of a call from 
his guardian angel. The patient is quite at a loss to 
know what any protecting spirit ever did for him in 
the course of his career, and an argument ensues, 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, 
As in hospital once a poor fellow lay pent up, 
Lo! the name of his guardian angel was sent up. 
** Much obliged by your call,” said the rogue, ‘* but your highness 
Might as well have retained your original dryness: 
Counting all, neither favour | owe vou, nor pelf, sir— 
Mister angel, good bye—pray take care of yourself, sir. 


In a corner brought forth, on a straw pallet pressing, 

Pray, was I one of those on whose birth falls a blessing?” 

** To be sure,” cried the angel, ‘* my care was most striking ; 
Wasn't the straw always pleasant and fresh to your liking?” 
** Counting all, little favour | owe you, or pelf, sir, 

And so guardy, good bye—pray look after yourself, sir. 


A poor outeast in youth, both by place and profession, 
Common alms were my whole and my single possession.” 
** And did J not—your purpose to bring you the nigher— 
Get you hold of the bags of a mendicant friar?” 

** Counting all, little favour | owe you, or pelf, sir, 
Mister angel, good bye—pray take care of yourself, sir. 


‘When a soldier I was, and ‘mid fire and smoke ran on, 
Did 1 not lose my leg by the whiff of 4 cannon ?” 


“« Yes,” the angel replied, ‘* but that same leg, I tell you, 
Would have made you. ere now, writhe with gout, my 

** Counting all, little favour I owe you, or pelf, sir, 
And so guardy, good bye—pray look after yourself, sir. 


After that, didn’t I stand in a sorrowful plisky, 


And the jail was for only one twelvemonth your lodgement.” 
** Counting all, little favour I owe you, or pelf, sir, 
Mister angel, good bye—pray take eare of yourself, sir. 
‘When I married, what help did I get in that piekle, 
Though I only desired that my spouse might prove fickle?” 
Said the angel, ‘* My fault that was not, but your bad luck, 
No concern have we angels whatever with wedlock.” 
** Counting all, little favour | owe you. or pelf, sir, 
And so guardy, good bye—pray lovk after yourself, sir.” 

At this merry soul’s talk, and the sprite’s replication, 
All the hospital folks joined in loud eacchination. 
Then the ing rog d, and the angel 
With a kindly ‘* Heav'n bless thee,” and straightway absconded. 
“* Counting all, little favour I owe you, or pelf, sir, 
Mister angel, good bye—pray take care of yourself, sir.” 

It is a matter of lasting regret that numbers of 
Beranger’s best songs have an objectionable touch in 
some part or other of them. Such is the case with an 
omitted portion of the preceding piece. Though the 
prevalent spirit of his country may have led him into 
this error, and though his songs may have gained but 
the greater temporary applause for it, posterity will 
not so readily pardon it, 

The next piece which our readers are to receive at 
present, is a true Anacreontic ; an easy, sprightly spe- 
cimen of Beranger’s inelaborate mood. We speak 
always, be it remembered, of the originals, May the 
poet pardon us for the translations ! 

THE FLY. 
While the glass goes gaily round, 
And our mirth and songs abound, 
What audacious fly is this, 
Buzzing ‘mid our tones of bliss? 


*Tis some godhead, I believe, 

‘Whom our happiness doth grieve : 

Here, my friends, it must not stay, 

Drive the grumbling pest away ! 

Metamorphosed to a fly, 

Friends, I plainly can desery, 

Reason is the gloomy power, 

Envious of this social hour. 

Hark! she murmurs in my ear, 

** Clouds and thunder, fool, are near!” 

Drive the grumbling pest away, 

Here she cannot, shall not stay. 

Hark! again this Reason hums, 

** Quiet one like thee becomes: 

Give thy drinking revels o'er, 

Banish love, and sing no more.” 

Thus her ‘larum bell she sounds, 

Ever 'mid life’s gayest rounds. 

Drive the grumbler, friends, away, 

Here she cannot, shall not stay. 

Yes, ‘tis Reason—ah, Lisette, 

*Ware the sting! for thee 'tis whet ! 

See! it through thy collar goes, 

And the blood—how fast it flows! 

Powers of iove, revenge the deed, 

Let its cruel author bleed ! 

Drive the pest, my friends, away, 

Here she shall not, must not stay. 

Triumph, friends, o’er punished guilt! 

In the wine Lisette had spilt, 

Lo, the foe a grave has found ! 

Now let Joy again be crowned : 

Ah, to shake his pleasing throne, 

One poor fly sufficed alone ! 

But our fears for it are o'er, 

Here the pest shall buzz no more. 
Pleasant exaggeration, truly, and no weak reason 
in itself, for M. Berville’s naming Beranger “the rival 
of Anacreon.” 

A beautiful translation of one ec whee 
sentimental songs is given in Tait’s Magazine, in an 
article already referred to as containing some superior 
versions, Upon the song in question, which we take 
the liberty of extracting, the translator makes the fol- 
lowing introductory remarks An exquisite tenders 
ness tempers Beranger’s social mirth; it adds an 
indescribable charm to his patriotic aspirations; it 
beautifies, in an especial degree, the utterances of his 
love. With what a novel grace has it here invested 
an address to his young mistress! The poet antici- 
pates a time when he shall be no more, and she, the 
beautiful, the light-hearted, his grey-headed survivor, 
with whose imagined thoughts he composes his own 
epicedium. We have rarely met with a subject so dif- 
ficult, or so finely handled. He converts ‘ to favour 
and to prettiness’ a prospect, the intrusion of which, 
in the moment of young passion, is —— chilling 
and importunate ; and throws his funeral garland, like 
a spring offering, at the feet of his beloved.” Here is 
the piece so eloquently spoken of by its able transla- 
tor :— 

Yes! age will fade your cheek, my fair and bright! 

Old age will come, when I shall be no more ; 

Methinks that Time, impatient in his flight, 

Hath twice my vanished summers counted o’er. 
Survive me, love! When age’s pains betide, 

Recall the words | murmured at your feet ; 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 

Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 
When curious eyes peruse your wrinkled cheek, 

To trace what beauties once inspired my song, 
The young, who love of tender themes to speak, 

Will ask, ‘‘ And what was he you mourned solong 
Then, if you can, de-cribe my love, nor hide 

‘Its depth, its passion, even its jealous heat : 
“And, cheerfu 
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Say, he was fond and gay, and loved to 
A sportive lyre, with accents sad and sweet: 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat! 
You, whom I taught to weep for France’s wrongs, 
Her modern champion’s progeny may tell, 
Their sires’ renown, and hope, inspired my songs, 
To sovthe my sorrowing country when she fel— 
When in the dismal north the laurels died 
Of twenty summers, in its bitter sleet! . 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 
Joy of my heart! if e’er my slender fame 
A pleasant thought to cheer your age should bring; 
And when your weak hand decks my picture’s frame, 
With a few flowers, in each successive spring; 
Think, ina werld unseen, where tears are dried, 
Again, to part nu more, our souls shall meet— 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover’s favourite songs repeat ! 


With these little pieces, we again take leave of 
Beranger for a time. 


SEVENTH AND LAST VOLUME OF 
LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 
LirEnary history has-never presented a chapter of 
deeper, sadder interest, than this detail of the self- 
immolation of a mighty mind. It opens with a series 
of extracts from Scott's diary, relating to certain symp- 
toms of a declining system which took place at the 
close of 1826, and continues, from that diary and other 
sources, to give a pretty full account of his great la- 
bours and increasing infirmities-and sufferings down 
to the “last scene ofall.” It is impossible, in our 
narrow bounds, to give any thing like.a connected 
view of the contents of the volume. The utmost duty 
we can pay to it, is to present a few short extracts, with 

such. remarks as:occur to us respecting them. 
Throughout ‘his: life; Scott, as is well known, ap- 
peared to be either deficient in, or superior to, many 
of the gentler sensibilities of our nature, as well as all 
those wayward fancies to which most poets are, or af- 
feet to be, subject: Mr Lockhart professes himself of 
opinion that he possessed his full share of both the 
sensibilities and the fancies in question, but was en- 
abled to conceal them from common observation. The 
diary reveals much to favour this supposition—as, 
for instance, “ May 13 (1827), spent the day, which 
was delightful, wandering from place to place in the 
woods, sometimes reading the new and interesting 
volumes of Cyril Thornton, sometimes ‘ chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies’ which alternated in my 
mind, idly stirred by the succession of a th d 


| myself, like an old fool, with recalling old stories, till 


We then have the following remarkable entry in the 
diary :—“ I went to make a visit, and fairly softened 


I was fit for nothing but shedding tears and repeating 
verses for the whole night. This is sad work. The 
very grave gives up its dead, and time rolls back thirty 
years to add to my perplexities. I don’t care, I begin 
to grow case-hardened, and, like a stag turning at bay, 
my naturally good temper grows fierce and dangerous, 
Yet what a romance to tell—and told, I fear, it will 
one day be. And then my three years of dreaming, 
and my two years of wakening, will be chronicled, 
doubtless, But the dead will feel no pain.” 

“* Perhaps,” says Mr Lockhart, “ the most.touch- 
ing evidence of the lasting tenderness of his early do- 
mestic rn was exhibited to his executors, when 
they opened his repositories in search of his testament, 
the evening after his burial, On lifting up his desk, 
we found arranged in careful order « series of little 
objects, which had obviously been so placed there that 
his eye might rest on them every morning before he 
began his tasks. These were the old-fashioned boxes 
that had garnished his mother’s toilette, when he, a 
sickly child, slept in her dressing-room—the silver 
taper-stand which the young advocate had bought for 
her with his first five-guinea fee—a row of small pac- 
kets inscribed with her hand, and containing the hair 
of those of her offspring that had died before her—his 
father’s snuff-box and etui-case—and more things of 
the like sort, recalling 

‘ The old familiar faces." 

The same feeling was apparent in all the arran mt 
of his private apartment. Pictures of his father and 
mother were the only ones in his dressing-room. The 
clumsy antique cabinets that stood there, things of a 
very different class from the beautiful and costly pro- 
ductions in the public rooms below, had all belonged 
to the furniture of George’s Square. Even his father’s 
rickety washing-stand, with all its cramped appurten- 
ances, though exceedingly unlike what a man of his 
very scrupulous habits would have seleeted in these 
days, kept its ground. The whole place seemed fitted 
up like-a little chapel of the lares,”’ 

From these and other grounds, the biographer seems 
fully justified in making the averment, “that, in spite 
of the dignified equanimity which characterised his 
conversation with mankind, he had his full share of 
the delicate sensibilities, the mysterious ups and downs, 
the wayward melancholy, and fantastic sunbeams, of 
the poetical temperament. It is only with imaginative 
minds that sorrows of the spirit are enduring : those 
he had encountered were veiled from the eye of the 
world, but they lasted with his life.” The manly 
healthy tone of his general character, arid his deter- 
mination to perform the part of a rational man of the 
world, appear to have been what at once prompted 


vague thoughts and fears, the gay strangely mingled 
with those of dismal melancholy ; tears which seemed 
ready to flow unbidden; smiles which approached to 
those of insanity ; all that wild variety of mood which 
solitude engenders. I scribbled some verses, or rather 
composed them in mymemory. The contrast at leav- 
ing Abbotsford to former departures, is of an agitating 
and violent description. Assorting papers, and so 
forth. I never could help admiring the concatenation 
between Ahithophel’s setting his house in order and 
hanging himself. The one seems to follow the other 
as a matter of course. But what frightens and disgusts 
me is those fearful letters from those who have been 
long dead, to those who linger on their wayfare through 
the valley of tears, Those fine lines of Spencer came 
into my head— 
The shade of youthful hope is there, 
That lingered Jong, and latest died ; 
Ambition all dissolved to air, 
With phantom honours by his side. 
‘What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 
They once were Friendship, Truth, and Love? 
Oh die to thought, te Memory die, 
Since lifetess to my heart ye prove. 
Ay, and can I forget the Author—the- frightful moral 
of his own vision? this:world ?—a dream 
within a dream—as we grow older each step is an 
awakening. The youth awakes, as he thinks, from 
childhood—the full-grown man despises. the pursuits 
of youth as visi old man looks on manhood 
as a feverish dream. The-grave the last sleep ? No; 
it is the last and final awakening.” 
Again, at St Andrews, in the ensuing month, while 
his more agile companions are, ascending St Rule's 
tower, “ I sat down on a. gravestone, and recollected 
the first visit I made to St Andrews, now thirty-four 
years ago. What changes in my feelings and my for- 
tunes have since then taken place !—some-for the bet- 
ter, many for the worse. I remember the name I then 
carved in Runic charaeters on the turf beside the castle 
gate, and I asked why it should still agitate my heart.” 
He here refers to his first unfortunate. passion for a 
lady who became the wife of another. In November, 
when he had taken.up his residence in Shandwick 
Place, finding that-the aged mother of this lady was 
living a few doors off, he-went to see her with a female 
‘friend, who relates that.a very painful scene ensued, 


and enabled him to suppress the wonted manifestations 
of the poetical character. 

Mr Lockhart mentions the astounding fact that the 
Life of Napoleon, which (allowing for intermissions 
in the task) was written in twelve months, produced 
in its first two editions, for the author's creditors, no 
less than 1..18.000. His third-rate novel of Woodstock 
realised L.8000, being much more than he had gained 
by some of the earlier and best of his romances, Why 
should such a man have ever been in debt ? 

There are some curious notices respecting an inten- 
tion he entertained of taking up his abode in the sanc- 
tuary of Holyroodhouse. This was at the end of 
October 1827, when a Jew house in London, who pos- 
sessed a bill for about L.2000, professed an intention 
to use diligence in order to obtain its full payment, 
Rather than pay one creditor to the disadvantage of 
the rest, Scott designed to baulk the measure, by seek- 
ing protection in the precincts of the palace of the 
Scottish kings. ‘ I knew,” says he, “1 had a life of 
labour before me, but I was resolved to work steadily ; 
now they have treated me like a recusant turnspit, 
and put in a red-hot cinder into the wheel alongst 
with me. But of what use is philosophy, if it do not 
teach us to do and suffer?” He had made full pre- 
parations for this change of abode, when proceedings 
were delayed by a counter-charge of usury against the 
prosecuting party. Ultimately—and we have here 
one of the finest things in the book—an eminent Seot- 
tish banker, the husband of the lady whose name still 
awoke the poet’s sigh—discharged this debt, delicately 
making it appear as an arrangement of an ordinary 
kind, although he had already been a heavy sufferer 
as acreditor, It was not till after the death of this 
amiable man, that Sir Walter learned the obligation he 
had secretly incurred ; “and,” says Mr Lockhart, “I 
may as well add here, that he himself died in utter 
ignorance of some services of a like sort, which he 
owed to the secret liberality of threg of his brethren at 
the clerks’ table—Hector Macdonald Buchanan, Colin 
Mackenzie, and Sir Robert Dundas.” 

The following delightful anecdote is told by Sir: 
Walter in a letter to the editor of a sporting work : 
“ There was a coursing club, once upon a time, which 
met at Balechristy, in the Province, or, as it is popu- 
larly called, the Kingdom of Fife. The members were 
elderly social men, whom a very moderate allowance 
of sport served as an introduction to a hearty dinner 
and a jolly evening. Now, there had her seat on the 

round whee they usually met, a certain large stout 


are, who seemed made on purpose to entertain these 
moderate sportsmen, She usually gave the amusement 
of three or four turns, as soon as she was put. up—a 


sure sign of a strong hare, when practised by auy be- | 


yond the age of a leveret—then stretched out in great 

ap and after affording the gentlemen an easy canter 

of a mile or two, threw out the dogs, by passing through. 
a particular gap in an inclosure. This sport the same 
hare gave to the same party for one or two seasons, 

and it was just enough to afford the worthy members 

of the club a sufficient reason to be alleged to their 

wives, or others whom it may concern, for passing the: 
day in the public-house. At length, a fellow who ate. 
tended the hunt nefariously thrust his plaid, or great: 
coat, into the gap I mentioned, and poor: puss, her 
retreat being thus cut off, was, in the language of the 
dying Desdemona, ‘ basely—basely murdered.’ 

sport of the Balchristy club seemed to end with this: 
famous hare. They either found no hares, or suchas) 
afforded only a halloo and.a squeak, or such, finally, 
as gave them farther runs than they had pleasure of 
following. The spirit of the meeting died away, and. 
at length it was altogether given up. 

The publican was, of course, the party most 
cially affected by the discontinuance of the club, and: 
regarded, it may be supposed, with no complacency;. 
the person who had prevented the hare from escaping. 
One day, a gentleman asked him what was become-of: 
such a one, naming the obnoxious individual. ‘ He: 
is dead, sir,’ answered mine host, with an angry scowl, 
‘and his soul kens this day whether the-hare of Bal- 
christy got fair play or not.’” 

The whole account of the last days of his life at; 
Abbotsford is affecting and beautiful in a high degree, 
and with some portions of it we must conclude :—. 
“ Something like a ray of hope did break in upon us, 
next morning. Sir Walter awoke perfectly conscious: 
where he was, and expressed an ardent wish to be 
carried. out into his garden. We procured a Bath: 
chair from Huntly-Burn, and Laidlaw and I wheeled. 
him out before his door, and up and down for some 
time on the turf, and among the rose-beds then in fulk’ 
bloom. The grandchildren admired the-new vehicle,. 
and would be helping in their way to push it about,. 
Hesat in silence, smiling placidly on them and : the; 
dogs their companions, and now and then admiring 
the house, the screen of the garden, and the flowers 
and trees. By and bye he conversed a little, very 
composedly, with us—said he was happy to be at home 
—that he felt better than he had ever done since he; 
left it, and would perhaps disappoint the doctors after 
all. 

He then desired to be wheeled through his rooms, 
and we moved bim leisurely for an hour or more up 
and down the hall and the great lib : ‘I haveseen 
much,’ he kept saying, ‘ but nothing like my ain house, 
—give me one turn more!’ He was gentle as an in» 
fant, and allowed himself to be put to bed again, the 
moment we told him that we thought he had 
enough for one day. 

Next morning he was still better: after again en-. 
joying the Bath chair for perha couple of hours: 
out of doors, he desired to be drawn into the library, 
and placed by the central window, that he might look 
down upon the Tweed. Here he expressed a wish 
that I should read to him, and when I asked from: 
what book, he said, ‘ Need you ask? There is but 
one.’ I chose the 14th chapter of St John’s Gospel ; 
he listened with mild devotion, and said when I had. 
done, ‘ Well, this isa great comfort—I have followed 
you distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet to be myself 
again.’ In this placid frame he was again put ta bed, 
and had many hours of soft slumber. 

On the third day Mr Laidlaw and I again wheeled» 
him about the small piece of lawn and shrubbery in 
front of the house for some time, and the weather be~. 
ing delightful, and all the richness of summer around, 
him, he seemed to taste fully the balmy influences of 
nature. The sun getting very strong, we halted the- 
chair in a shady corner, just within the verge of his» 
verdant arcade around the court-wall; and breathing 
the coolness of the spot, he said, ‘ Read me some amus- 
ing thing—read me a bit of Crabbe.’ I brought out 
the first volume of his old favourite that I could lay 
hand on, and turned to what I remembered as one of 
his most favourite in it—the description of’ 
the Arrival of the Players in the Borough, He listened’ 
with great interest, and also, as I soon perceived, with: 
great curiosity. Every now and then he exclaimed 
Capital—excellent—very good—Crabbe: has: lost no-- 
thing’—and we were too well satisfied that he consi- 
dered himself as hearing a new production, when, 
chuckling over one couplet, he said, ‘ Better and ‘bet-. 
ion will poor Terry* endure-these cuts?” 
went on with the poet’s terrible-sarcasms upon the- 
theatrical life, and he listened eagerly, ——— 
© Honest Dan !’—* Dan won't like this,’ At 
reached those lines, 

Sad happy race! soon raised and soon 

Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest : 

Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain, 

Not warned by misery, nor enriched by gain 
‘Shut the book,’ said Sir Walter ;, ‘I can’t stand 
more of this—it will touch Terry to the very quick.”” 

On the morning of Sunday the 15th, he was again, 
taken out into the little pleasaunce, and got as far as. 
his favourite terrace-walk between the garden and the 
river, from which he seemed to survey: the valley and 
the hills with much satisfaction. On re-entering the. 
house, he desired me to read to him from the New 
Testament, and after that he again called for a little 


* Mr Terry had died three years before. 
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of Crabbe; but whatever I selected from that poet 

d to be li d to as if it made part of some new 
volume published while he was in Italy. He attended 
with this sense of novelty even to the tale of Phebe 
Dawson, which not many months before he could have 
repeated every line of, and which I chose for one of 
these readings, because, as is known to every one, it 
had formed the last solace of Mr Fox’s deathbed. On 
the contrary, his recollection of whatever I read from 
the Bible appeared to be lively ; and in the afternoon 
when we made his grandson, a child of six years, re- 
peat some of Dr Watts’ hymns by his chair, he seemed 
also to remember them perfectly. That evening he 
heard the Church service, and when I was about to 
close the book, said, ‘ Why do you omit the visitation 
for the sick ?’—which I added accordingly. 

On Monday he remained in bed, and seemed ex- 
tremely feeble; but after breakfast, on Tuesday the 
17th, he appeared revived somewhat, and was again 
wheeled about on the turf. Presently he fell asleep 
in his chair, and after dozing for perhaps half an hour, 

i awake, and, shaking the plaids we had put 
about him from off his shoulders, said, ‘ This is sad 
idleness. I shall forget what I have been thinking of, 
if I don’t set it down now. Take me into my own 
room, and fetch the keys of my desk.’ He repeated 
this so earnestly that we could not refuse ; his daugh- 
ters went into his study, opened his writing-desk, and 
laid paper and pens in the usual order, and I then 
moved him through the ball and into the spot where 
he had always been accustomed to work. When the 
ehair was placed at the desk, and he found himself in 
the old position, he smiled and thanked us, and said, 
* Now give me my pen, and leave me for a little to 
myself.’ Sophia put the pen into his hand, and he 
endeavoured to close his fingers upon it, but they re- 
fused their office—it dropped on the paper. He sank 
back among his pillows, silent tears rolling down his 
cheeks ; but composing himself by and bye, motioned 
to me to wheel him out of doors again, idlaw met 
us at the porch, and took his turn of the chair. Sir 
Walter, after a little while, again dropt into slumber. 
When he was awaking, Laidlaw said to me, ‘ Sir 
Walter has had a little repose.’ ‘ No, Willie,’ said he 
— no repose for Sir Walter but in the grave.’ The 
tears again rushed from his eyes. ‘ Friends,’ said he, 
* don’t let me expose myself—get me to bed—that’s 
the only place.’ 

With this scene ended our glimpse of daylight. Sir 
Walter never, I think, left his room afterwards, and 
hardly his bed, except for an hour or two in the middle 
of the day; and after another week he was unable 
even for this. He seemed, however, to suffer no bodily 
pain, and his mind, though hopelessly obscured, ap- 
peared, when there was any symptom of conscious- 
ness, to be dwelling, with rare exceptions, on serious 
and solemn things; the accent of the voice grave, 
sometimes awful, Mt never querulous, and very sel- 
dom indicative of any angry or resentful thoughts, 
Now and then he imagined himself to be administer- 
ing justice as sheriff, and once or twice he seemed to 
be ordering Tom Purdie about trees. A few times 
also, I am sorry to say, we could perceive that his 
fancy was at Jedburgh—and Burk Sir Walter escaped 
him in a melancholy tone.* But commonly whatever 
we could follow him in was a fragment of the Bible 

especially the Prophecies of Isaiah, and the Book of 

ob)—or some petition in the litany—or a verse of 

some psalm (in the old Scotch metrical version)—or 
of some of the magnificent hymns of the Romish ritual, 
in which he had always delighted, but which probably 
hung on his memory now in connection with the church 
services he had attended while in Italy. We very 
often heard distinctly the cadence of the Dies Ire; 
and I think the very last stanza that we could make 
out, was the first of a still greater favourite— 

Stabat Mater dolorosa, 

Juxta crucem lachry: 

Dum pendebat Filius. 
All this time he continued to recognise his daughters, 
Laidlaw, and myself, whenever we spoke to him—and 
received every attention with a most touching thank- 
fulness. Mr Clarkson,+ too, was always saluted with 
the old courtesy, though the cloud opened but a mo- 
ment for him to do so, Most truly might it be said 
that the gentleman survived the genius, 

. As I was dressing on the morning of Monday the 
17th of September, Nicolson came into my room, and 
told me that his master had awoke in a state of com- 
posure and consciousness, and wished to see me imme- 
diately. I found him entirely himself, though in the 
last extreme of feebleness. His eye was clear and 
calm—every trace of the wild fire of delirium extin- 
guished. ‘ Lockhart,’ he said, ‘I may have but a 
minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good man— 
be virtuous—be religious—be a good man, Nothing 
else will give you any comfort when you come to lie 
here.’ He paused, and I said, ‘ Shall I send for So- 
phia and Anne?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘don’t disturb 
them. Poor souls! I know they were up all night— 
God bless you all.’ With this he sank into a very 
tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely afterwards 
gave any sign of consciousness, except for an instant 
on the arrival of his sons, They, on learning that 
the scene was about to close, obtained anew leave of 
absence from their posts, and both reached Abbots- 


® Ata recent election at Jedburgh, Sir Walter had been saluted 
with this, amongst other cries, by the 
+ The attending surgeon. 


ford on the 19th. About half-past one Pp. M., on the 
2st of September, Sir Walter breathed his last, in the 
presence of all his children, It was a beautiful day— 
so warm that every window was wide open—and so 
perfectly still, that the sound of all others most deli- 
cious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over 
its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around 
the bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.”’ 


AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
AN institution of this nature has been some time in suc- 
cessful operation at Templemoyle, in the north of Ireland, 
as appears from a late paper on the subject, quoted in a 
recent ber of the Lab * Friend Magazine. The 
following is the account given of this exceedingly laud- 
able establishment :— 


The Agricultural Seminary of Templemoyle ori: 
at a very numerous meeting of the North-west of Ireland 
Farming Society at Londonderry, and it was at first in- 
tended that it should consist of two establishments, 
taking Monsieur Fellenberg’s Institution at Hoffwyll, in 
Switzerland, in some degree as the model: the first, to 
be a school affording instruction in every science and ac- 
complishment aimed at by the children of the higher 
orders; the second, for the education of the sons of re- 
spectable farmers and tradesmen, in the hope of dissemi- 
nating the advantages of an improved system of farming 
with greater certainty, by combining the practice and 
theory of it in the instruction of those who were after- 
wards to make agriculture their pursuit. It was hoped 
that the extended scale of the institution would have al- 
lowed of a greater variety of masters and lecturers, and 
that the profit derived from the superior school would 
have contributed towards the maintenance of the secon- 
dary one; but a short experience convinced the sub- 
scribers that such a scheme was impracticable, without 
much larger and more certain funds than they could rely 
on ; they then gave their undivided attention to the agri- 
cultural seminary, which through their increasing exer- 
tion has attained such eminence as may justly entitle 
them to look forward with confidence to its increasing 
usefulness, and to its becoming a model for establish- 
ments of a similar nature in other parts of Ireland. « 

The school and farm of Templemoyle are situated about 
six miles from Londonderry, about a mile distant from 
the mail-coach road leading from Londonderry to New- 
towlimavady. The house, placed on an eminence, com- 
mands an extensive and beautiful view over a rich and 
highly cultivated country, terminated by Loch Foyle. 
The base of the hill is occupied by a kitchen and orna- 
mental garden, cultivated by the youths of the establish- 
ment, under an experienced gardener. The ground be- 
tween the garden and house is laid out in beds, in which 
all the different grasses, clovers, &c., are cultivated with 
the greatest care. The house is in the form of an ||=||, 
with range of farming offices behind, containing spacious, 
lofty, and well-ventilated schoolrooms, refectory, dormi- 
tories, apartments for the masters, matrons, servants, &c. 

Each pupil occupies a separate bed; the house can 
accommodate seventy-six, and the number of pupils 
amount to sixty. They receive an excellent education 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; book-keeping, ma- 
thematics, land-surveying, and geography. This depart- 
ment is managed by an excellent head master and assis- 
tant master, both resident in the house. The pupils are 
so classed that one-half are receiving their education in 
the house, while the r i are engaged in the culti- 
vation of a farm of a hundred and thirty Cunningham or 
a hundred and sixty-five statute acres, in the manage- 
ment of which they are directed by the head farmer, an 
experienced and clever man, a native of Scotland, who 
has a skilful ploughman under him. The pupils who are 
employed one part of the day on the farm, are replaced 
by those in the school, so that the education always ad- 
vances in and out of doors equally. 

The pupils are thus instructed in all the practical parts 
of farming, and are also lectured several times a-week on 
the theory of agriculture. They are made acquainted 
with all the properties of different soils, the manures most 
applicable, and the crops best adapted, to each; points 
in which most of our practical farmers display great igno- 
rance. They are also made acquainted with all the nu- 
merous varieties of cattle, and their qualities, such as early 
maturity in some breeds, hardihood in others, and have 
strongly impressed on them that one of the most essential 

ints in farming is, to select the cattle and the crops 

t adapted to the situation, soil, &c. 

The stables, harness-rooms, cow-houses, winter-feeding 
houses, piggeries, barn, tool-houses, are arranged in the 
best manner, and the pupils are required to keep them 
and their contents in the highest order. A respectable 
and intelligent matron has the superintendence of the 
dairy, cooking, and cleaning the house, and the charge of 
the domestic servants. 

The formation of this establishment has caused its 
founders an expenditure of above four thousand pounds ; 
of which, about three thousand were raised at its com- 
mencement by shares of twenty-five pounds each, taken 
by the noblemen, gentlemen, and members of the North- 
west Society. The Grocers’ Company, on whose estate it 
is situated, have been most liberal in their assistance, and 
have earned a just reward in the improvement of their 
property, by the valuable example the farm of Temple- 
moyle presents to their tenantry ; and it is gratifying to 
state, that the example is not confined to so limited a 
circle, but is followed to a very great extent by the far- 
mers to a considerable distance. 

In sending a pupil to Templemoyle, it is n to 
have a nomination from one of the shareholders, or from 
a subscriber of two pounds annually. The annual pay- 
ment for pupils is ten pounds a-year ; and for this triflin 
sum they are found in board, lodging, and washing, an 
are educated so as to fit them for land-stewards, direct- 
ing =— practical farmers, or surveyors, schoolmasters, 
or clerks. 

Upwards of two hundred young men, natives of sixteen 


different counties in Ireland, have passed through, or 
remain in, the school. Of these, between forty and fift: 
have been placed in different situations, such as ] 
stewards, agents, schoolmasters, and clerks, or employed 
on the ordnance survey. Nearly one hundred are now 
conducting their own or their fathers’ farms in a manner 
very superior to that of olden time ; and the accounts of 
those who have been placed from the seminary are such 
as to gratify the gentlemen who have its interest at heart, 
and to convince them that the good seed sown is produc- 
ing an ample and valuable harvest. 

it ives us (say the editors of the Magazine) unquali- 
fied pleasure to lay before our readers the above gratify- 
ing account of an institution so eminently calculated to 
confer lasting benefits upon the country. We have been 
long strenuous advocates for the establishment of agri- 
cultural schools in all parts of Ireland, feeling assured 
that they would ultimately be the means of breaking 
down those absurd prejudices which have been hitherto 
the most insurmountable obstacles with which agricul- 
tural improvement had to contend. 


GEORGE CANNING. 

This eminent man was the _— son of a barrister of 

ae family, but slender means, who, having offended his 

ily by marrying a portionless wife, was discarded with 
a pittance of L.150 a-year. A speculating disposition 
and improvident habits quickly dissipated this annuity ; 
the first birthday of George Canning witnessed the death 
of his father, who died, in penury and misery, of a broken 
heart. The widow and her infant were left in a state of 
utter destitution, and the former was obliged for her 
maintenance to attempt the stage. She appeared as 
Jane Shore; but failing to satisfy a London audience, 
she was compelled to accept provincial engagements, 
and at length married a person of the same profession. 
Ia youth she was beautiful and accomplished. In after 
life little more is known of her, than that she received to 
the last hour of her existence, the most assiduous and af- 
fectionate attention from her illustrious son. Mrs Hunn, 
for that was the name she acquired by her second mar- 
riage, soon became a second time a widow, and settled 
at Bath. Her son took the earliest opportunity of with- 
drawing her from the stage ; he applied to her support 
a considerable portion of the means allowed him by his 
family for his college expenses, and when he came forth 
to the world, his mother shared every success. At his 
retirement from the office of under secretary, in 1801, he 
settled upon her the pension of L.500 a-year to which he 
was entitled ; he oat an annual visit to her at Bath, and 
made it a rule, with which no engagements were allowed 
to interfere, to write to her every Sunday. Even during 
his embassy to Lisbon, when there was usually an inter- 
val of several weeks between the mails, the Sunday letter 
was never omitted, and the packet frequently brought 
four or five a These letters the delighted parent 
read with no little pride in the circle of her friends at 
Bath.—Cooke. 

FINE ARTS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The fine arts are entirely neglected in the West Indies ; 
sculpture and painting are strangers in the tropics. The 
magnificent scenery and splendid views of the western 
isles are left undelineated by the pencil of the artist, 
though they might adorn his portfolio and establish his 
fame. By the way, I wish some good miniature painter 
would find his way into those hot regions. The inhabi- 
tants would hail him with delight ; he would get enough 
to employ his time for years; he would have the pleasing 
task of taking some most beautiful likenesses, and the 
yet more delightful occupation of receiving joes and doub- 
loons from half the population of the Antilles. A good 
landscape painter, a clever engraver on copper or in mez- 
zotinto, and a lithographic establishment, are much 
ee Four Years’ Residence in the West 

es. 


OPPOSITE VIEWS OF A WELL-KNOWN QUESTION, 

Miserigs or A Bacuetor’s Lire.—Poor fellow! he re- 
turns to his lodging—I will not say to his “ home.” 
There may be every thing he can possibly desire, in the 
shape of mere external comforts, provided for him by the 
officious zeal of Mrs ——, his housekeeper: but still the 
room has an air of chilling vacancy ; the very atmosphere 
of the apartment has a dim, uninhabited appearance— 
the chairs, set round with provoking neatness, look re- 
proachfully useless and pied ; and the tables and 
other furniture shine with impertinent and futile bright- 
ness. All is dreary and alee No gentle face wel- 
comes his arrival—no loving hands meet his—no kind 
looks answer the listless gaze he throws round the apart- 
ment. He sits down to a book—alone; there is no one 
sitting by his side, to enjoy with him the favourite pas- 
sage—the apt remark—the just criticism, no eyes in 
which to read his own feelings ; his own tastes are unap- 


preciated and unrefiected ; he has no resource but him- © 


self; all his happiness must emanate from himself. He 
flings down the volume in despair; hides his face in his 
hands, and sighs atoud, O! me miserum!— Book of Court. 


ship. 

Racumens’ Priviteces.—These gentlemen accept all 
the pleasures of society, and support none of the expense. 
They dine out, and are not bound to give dinners in re- 
turn. Instead of taking a box by the year, they buy an 
admission for life; their carriage only holds two, and 
they are never obliged to set down a dowager. Weddings, 
christenings, fétes—nothing comes amiss to then. Th 
are never called papa; they are not regularly assail 
with milliners’, stay-makers’, and jewellers’ bills. We 
never see them ruining themselves in suits for conjugal 
rights; forthem, La Belle Mere is destitute of point, and 
they yawn at La Femme Jalonse. They are never god- 
fathers from reciprocity ; they sleep in peace during the 
best part of the morning, leave balls when they like, and 
invest money in the funds.— Quarterly Review. 
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